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HE results of the American “local offensive, 
with limited objectives,” have been completely 
successful, and augur well for the time next 
year when the American Army in France will number, 
as it is announced, 4,800,000 men. The whole of the 
St. Mihiel salient which had endured since 1914, was 
pushed in, and 15,000 prisoners and 200 guns were 
taken. This brings the American lines within about 
twelve miles of Metz; and it is difficult to see how the 
enemy can reconcile themselves to any further with- 
drawals in this sector, if and when the/attack is renewed, 
without imperilling their lines of communication to a 
much more than local extent. But the later news of the 
week shows how difficult it will be for them to reinforce 
their Lorraine defences. On Wednesday morning the 
British Third and Fourth Armies launched a completely 
successful attack on a sixteen-mile front between 
St. Quentin and Gouzeaucourt, passed the trenches 
which we held in March of this year, and entered the 
outer defences of the Hindenburg Line, thus bringing 
nearer the possible fall of St. Quentin and Cambrai. 
The importance of this advance to the enemy was 
demonstrated with the smallest possible delay; for 
_ on the afternoon of Wednesday he delivered what seems 
to have been his most violent counter-attack since the 
recovery of the initiative by the Allies, and was every- 
where repulsed. Nothing could better prove the 
significance of our movement than this expenditure of 
effort at a time when the German Higher Command 
must be in desperate need of men for the threatened 
Lorraine front. It shows, too, that his troops are still 
held in large numbers on the northern sectors of the 
line, and that he,is unable to spare much assistance for 
those who are standing against the Americans. 


In the other theatres of war, the new Balkan offensive 
stands out as the most important event of the week. 
The attack was begun on Sunday last by the French 
and Serbians, and was continued on successive days, and 
on the last reports had reached a depth of 124 miles 
on a wide front. It is not by any means clear what 
further possibilities of a military nature lie before it. 
The ground is, of course, exceedingly difficult, and a 
considerable distance must be covered before any wide- 
reaching strategical result is obtained. Unfortunately, 
the possibility of successful co-operation in Albania is 
less now than it was, the Italian forces having been 
pushed back from Berat. We are not told, moreover, 
how far the new tactical methods which have been so 
successful in France have been, or can be, adapted to the 
conditions of the Balkans; and any estimate of the 
possibilities of further movement must depend to a very 
great extent on this point. It is clear, however, that 
now, if at any time, welcome political consequences may 
attend a determined move in this quarter; and from 
this point of view alone, the offensive may prove to 
have been worth undertaking. The news from Baku 
is less pleasant. Here the small British force which 
went to assist the Russians and Armenians who had 
overthrown the local Bolshevist Government received 
considerably less assistance from their Armenian allies 
than they were entitled to expect; and they were at 
last forced to evacuate the town in face of severe Turkish 
attacks. The British troops have been safely with- 
drawn to Northern Persia, but their losses, especially 
in the case of the battalion which covered the Armenian 
and Russian retreat, have probably been heavy. 


x + * 


Reports from Russia seem to indicate that the number 
of summary executions is decreasing. The reasons 
given for this fact are various but have probably all 
played their part in the result. It is reported that 


remonstrances have been made to the Russian Govern- 
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ment by both Germany andf{the representatives of the 
neutral Powers, and it is further stated that the Bolshe- 
vist Commissioner of Justice has resigned owing to his 
disagreement with Krilenko, the President of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, who may be regarded as the 
principal actor in the Terror. Thus it seems that 
outside pressure and internal uneasiness are combining 
to produce a cessation of the slaughter, though M. 
Tchitcherin’s reply to the neutral Powers expressed. a 
‘ somewhat haughty refusal to allow the interference of 
capitalistic Powers in the interests of the Russian 
bourgeoisie. But if the report of German inter- 
vention is correct, it may be hoped, though not assumed, 
that the Terror is now really approaching its end. 


* * * 


Reports appeared a month ago in the Austrian press 
about an impending constitutional reform in Austria, 
which would transform her into a federation of four 
autonomous States—a German, a Czech, a Jugo-Slav, 
and a Polish State. An anonymous circle of men, 
described as “‘ the best” in the Monarchy, are said to be 
doing the work without the concurrence either of the 
Cabinet or of any leading members of Parliament. No 
one outside seems particularly moved by this news; it 
fails to evoke either fears or hopes, because the enter- 
prise is so obviously futile. The Austrian Germans 
would never admit any change of that kind; the Poles, 
who are, anyhow, dominant in Galicia, would stand 
to gain nothing by it; the Ukrainians would never 
admit being included in a Polish autonomous State ; 
the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs would not be satisfied by 
any degree of autonomy if not accompanied by national 
reunion, which could not be achieved except by breaking 
up the Hungarian State also. The Magyars will never 

ow any infringement of their dominior in Hungary, 
and that the anonymous committee will not for a 
moment consider. Even more, the Magyars would 
never agree to the federalisation of Austria, which 
would create centres of irredentism for the oppressed 
non-Magyar nationalities of Hungary on its very 
borders. A change in the Austrian constitution requires 
a two-thirds majority, and such a majority can never 
be obtained against the Germans; a federalisation of 
Austria could therefore be carried out by a coup d’état 
alone. But when, in 1867, the Magyars concluded their 
agreement with the Habsburgs, they insured themselves 
against any possible attempts on the part of the Habs- 
burgs to change the German-Magyar basis of the Dual 
System. They inserted a proviso that the agreement 
held only as between constitutionally ruled States, 
and have never since objected to any infringement of 
the Austrian constitution if carried out for the benefit 
of the Germans; but have once before—in 1870—pre- 
vented a change in favour of the Czechs, and now 
threaten to do the same should any serious attempt 
be made in that direction. 


ok x 1 


Most interesting is the attitude of the Czechs towards 
these rumoured reforms. Their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives unanimously reject, the idea of negotiating 
with the Habsburgs. “The time for negotiations is 

ast long ago,” declared the leader of the Czech 
Feitecmetery Club in the Austrian Parliament, M. 
Stanek, in a meeting on September 3rd. “In evil 
days we have not lost our heads . . . nor shall we lose 
them now,” declared M. Klofac, the leader of the 
National Socialists, who have recently combined with 
‘the Czech Social Democrats—these two united Socialist 
Parties hold forty seats in the Austrian Parliament 
and represent half a million Czech Socialist voters. 
** Promises will have no effect upon us; no trust is 
put in them in Bohemia. The Vienna Government 
obeys the Pan-Germans, and, even if it wished, would 
be unable to do what it promises. ... The Czech 


question has become a problem about which one cannot 
negotiate with the Vienna Government.” Lastly, the 
attitude of the Czech lower clergy deserves attention. 
On September 3rd, in a meeting held at Prague, and 
attended by representatives of all the Bohemian dioceses, 
a resolution was passed declaring that “ in the realisation 
of an independent Czecho-Slovak State they see a deed 
of the historic justice of God.” Only a week earlier 
the Austrian Episcopate, in an unctuous pastoral letter, 
had reproved those who incite “to treason against 
the Emperor and the Empire.” The lower Czech clergy 
did not hesitate to answer them that it is to their 
own nation that they owe allegiance. When the British 
Government acknowledged the independence of the 
Czecho-Slovak nation the Austrian Government, on 
August 16th, answered that such a nation does not 
exist. Having forgotten the existence of the Czechs 
on August 16th, a month later when drafting their 
Peace Note they forgot about the British declaration. 
But Great Britain and the Czecho-Slovak nation both 
have better memories and remember each other. 


* ao * 


The wind seems to be veering slightly away from a 
General Election. On Thursday the Times published 
a letter from an “ Ex-Minister’’—we hazard Lord 
Rosebery—asking whether we are “ all going mad ”’ that 
we should be contemplating a General Election? On 
the same day Mr. Walter Long, Colonial Secretary, 
addressing party agents, said that, whilst the decision 
as to anelection rested with the Prime Minister, he should 
personally regret an election, because he was afraid it 
would open the floodgates of party warfare. There is 
nothing new in this conception, but it is agreeable to 
find that it has entered the head of a Member of the 
Government. As for the Army vote we do not know 
whether the question of access by candidates to troops 
has yet been decided. It is, of course, certain that we 
should not do as the Russians, when the Constituent 
Assembly was being elected, did: let orators of all parties 
go to each battalion. But literature must be allowed ; 
and in this connection it is interesting to note that 
grave charges have recently been made in Canada. It is 
said—other charges, which may be guessed at, are 
made as well—that soldiers did not in all cases receive 
literature despatched by the be eee We do not 
doubt that our Government itself would desire to be 
thoroughly impartial, but it is as well to realise the 
problems in front of us. 


* * * 


It is announced that Mr. U. F. Wintour has accepted 
the post of Controller of the Stationery Office and will 
be succeeded as Chief Secretary to the Ministry of Food 
by Sir John Beale, who has been acting as Chairman of 
the Wheat Executive. This change of posts has pro- 
voked a certain amount of newspaper criticism, none 
of which appears to be very well informed as to its 
causes and probable consequences. What has happened, 
however, is capable of brief and clear statement. The 
Civil Servant who has been connected in a directing 
position with perhaps the two greatest successes of war 
administration has been removed to an office in which 
his talents and energy will be completely lost to the 
nation so far as the war is concerned. It should be 


remembered that under Mr. Wintour’s supervision the ° 


whole system for purchasing supplies (other than 
munitions) for the Army was set up, with all its elaborate 
system of control of raw materials and costing of manu- 
facturers’ prices. When Lord Rhondda became Food 
Controller os appointed Mr. Wintour Secretary to the 
Ministry ; and, by methods closely modelled on those 
applied to Army contracts, the most pressing civilian 
problem of the moment was solved with an ease and 
with an absence of friction which seemed impossible at 
the outset. It is always difficult to apportion credit 
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among those concerned in administrative successes of 
this kind, but Mr. Wintour’s connection with these two 
consecutive triumphs suggests a presumption in his 
favour such as has not been attained, perhaps, by any 
other Civil Servant during the war. It may be fairly 
concluded that he has shown himself the possessor of 
very remarkable initiative, resourcefulness and business 
capability. Why, then, has he been shelved? It is 
not surprising that critics should see in this another 
development in the direction of “‘ Business Government,” 
in the interests of which ideal unprejudiced and moder- 
ately salaried Civil Servants, whether they are successful 
or not, are to be consistently thrust aside in favour of 
business men whose honorary service to the State 
inadequately conceals the vastness of their private 


interests. 
x * * 


We shall await the result of these changes so far as 
the Ministry of Food is concerned. But, though it is 
impossible to pretend that Mr. Wintour’s employment 
at the Stationery Office is anything but a waste of his 
gifts, we look forward to many useful reforms from his 
activity in that Department. What may perhaps be 
presumed to be the chief of his talents has been the 
ability to make a right use in administration of expert 
knowledge ; and nothing has hitherto been more bdike 
than this in the operations of the Stationery Office. 
There is there the raw material of a vast Government 
publishing business, which would be of great utility to 
the country were it developed on proper lines. At 
present great masses of interesting and valuable papers 
are, for all practical purposes, lost to the public because 
they are produced and issued in a manner which 
completely disregards the purposes to which books are 
commonly put. We gladly acknowledge that the 
Stationery Office is still badly handicapped by its 
decayed and inconvenient premises, and that in the last 
four years it has shown a great increase of enterprise. 
Certain cheap publications have been well handled and 
widely sold, and the shop in Kingsway is very attrac- 
tive and convenient. But an immense amount 
remains to be done as regards both production and 
distribution, and Mr. Wintour might consider the 
possibility of taking in one or two able men with experi- 
ence in commercial publishing. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The total recruiting 
figures for the ten Irish areas were, at the beginning of 
the present week, 6,184. Belfast led the way with 
2,110 and Dublin followed with 1,685. Even Belfast, 
however, is likely to be, when October Ist arrives, 
several thousand short of the quota required of it by 
Lord French. Mr. Sullivan, speaking on behalf of the 
Recruiting Council, stated this week that there would, 
automatically, be an extension of time, owing to the fact 
that Parliament does not meet until October 15th, and 
then any Order under the Man-Power Bill must be four- 
teen days on the table of the Commons before it can be 
enforced. The Recruiting Council would, he said, ask 
for a further extension of time if on November Ist there 
seemed to be a fair prospect of realising the quotas in 
a short period. The inference to be drawn from Mr. 
Sullivan’s remarks is that those Nationalists who have 
assisted in Lord French’s scheme will in certain contin- 
gencies be forced to approve of Irish conscription. It 
cannot be said that the delay in preparing the machinery 
for voluntary recruiting in Ireland wholly accounts for 
the rather modest proportions of the response to date. 

= very severe political regime which is at present 
maintained in Ireland hardly tends to the creation of an 
atmosphere favourable to the efforts of Mr. Sullivan and 
Captain Guyane. Sentences of two years’ hard labour 
have recently been imposed for the offence of reading 
4 republican manifesto at public meetings, 





CAN WE BARGAIN? 


T has long been known—and the military situa- 
tion would in any case have made it certain— 
that the Central Empires were preparing for 

a heavy autumn Peace offensive. The first important 
attack was delivered in the form of a Note addressed by 
the Austro-Hungarian Government to belligerent and 
neutral Powers, coupled with a suggestion of peace 
from Germany to Belgium and a naive offer on the 
part of the Germans to refrain from attacking Eastern 
Karelia if the Allies would withdraw from the Murman 
coast. The paper campaign will go on all the winter, 
and we must be prepared for it; but if subsequent 
assaults are conducted with no morc skill than this one, 
we shall have little to fear. The Austrians, in requesting 
their enemies to join in a secret Conference, confined 
themselves—as Mr. Balfour, in his admirable and quiet 
speech, was quick to point out—to generalizations and 
platitudes. This is so patent that we are tempted to 
conjecture that, badly as the Austrian Government 
wants peace, it can have expected no success with this 
Note, but framed it with its eye mainly on the home 
population, which is famished and discontented, and 
has to be rallied by every conceivable means. The 
Austrians emphasised once more the general “ war- 
weariness ” in all countries—a weariness, we may add, 
which most civilised men acutely felt at the very 
beginning of the war when they saw the world wantonly 
plunged into this carnival of misery. They suggested, 
with very poor evidential support, that the peace-ideas 
of the two sides had gradually been approximating ; 
and they urged that at a Conference “ misunderstand- 
ings’ would be cleared away. And—we notice here 
that the successors of Metternich retain his gift for 
“‘the human touch "—they pointed out that once the 
representatives of the belligerents had met, “ streams 
of pent-up human kindness would be released, in whose 
warmth everything essential would remain, and, on the 
other hand, much that is antagonistic and to which 
excessive importance is still attributed would disappear.” 
The obvious dangers of negotiations at this point could 
not better be indicated. ‘‘ Everything essential "’ from 
our point of view might not “ remain’ and we have 
not come within leagues of an agreement as to what is 
and what is not a matter to which excessive importance 
has been attached. 

The prompt American reply expressed the feeling of 
all the Allied peoples. Mr. Lansing stated briefly that 
the American ideas as to the conditions of a settlement 
were before the workd, and that America would not be 
willing to negotiate until they had been accepted by the 
other side. As much may be said for ourselves. There 
are always those who, whenever the possibility of a 
Conference is mentioned, are inclined to blame the 
Government for not meeting the enemy half-way. 
There are two classes of such persons, excluding the 
avowed Pacifists and the few and less overt rich men 
who have had enough of the war and do not care about 
its objects. First, there are those who, whilst idealistic 
in their aims and loyal enough when things are going 
badly, are only less afraid of victory than they are of 
defeat: who are so fearful that the Allies may abuse 
victory that they consequently tend to work for what 
would be defeat, though a defeat momentarily masked. 
And, second, there are those who accept the Allied War 
Aims as formulated in varying words, but identical 
spirit, by bodies and persons so various as President 
Wilson and the British Labour Party, Mr. Lloyd George 
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and Mr. Gompers, but whose lack of mental stability 
leads them temporarily to forget all this when the possi- 
bility of negotiation is opened up, and to begin talking 
of the enemy’s omission to mention this or that detail 
as though our general programme did not exist and had 
not been hailed by themselves as both just and necessary. 
Such people are in a minority; but the tendencies 
manifested in them exist, in a greater or lesser degree, 
in most men’s minds, and have to be guarded against. 
We have evolved a peace programme which, in its 
main lines, is both a maximum and a minimum pro- 
gramme. It has been reiterated again and again; but 
even though it be admitted that Mr. Lloyd George's 
statement of last spring and President Wilson’s fourteen 
points finally summarise between them the essentials 
of that programme, the weakness of human nature and 
the human memory make it desirable that it should be 
formulated periodically. It can only be formulated in 
the same terms. There is no main point on which we 
can either honourably or safely yield ground. Two 
things were mainly re:ponsible for this war: the 
aggressive militarism of Prussia and the existence in 
Central Europe of suppressed but inextinguishable 
nationalities. If either of those conditions remains we 
shall have lost the war. We differ about them, and are 
bound to differ about them, in toto from the two auto- 
cracies, and no ground for bargaining with them exists. 
You can bargain about a purely material interest or 
compromise over the interpretation of a document, but 
you cannot split the difference between safety and 
danger or between justice and injustice. It is indeed 
tragic that the supporters of the idea of bargain and 
compromise should be precisely those who are most 
free with their denunciations of the old diplomacy 
which “ haggled’’ about boundaries over a table as 
though peoples did not exist, and regarded men’s lives 
as counters in their game. 

We heartily support the proposal, adopted by Thurs- 
day’s Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Conference, that 
the Allied Governments should “‘ define their own War 
Aims, jointly with the United States.” The repetition 
will be good, and the greater the authority behind it the 
better. But repetition it will be. The Labour Party 
itself, with the best will in the world to be moderate and 
reasonable and to insist only on the minimum that 
justice dictated and safety demanded, found itself 
drafting a statement of Aims virtually indistinguishable 
in its main lines from Mr. Lloyd George’s own. We 
believe that all democrats who wish this war to be the 
last and desire to see a permanent and just national 
settlement in Europe must, in the nature of the case, 
arrive at similar conclusions. There is nothing— 
barring the Paris Resolutions, which have been quietly 
dropped, and which we are glad to find Mr. Gompers’s 
party, by implication, condemning—which can be 
given away. We cannot half-liberate the Poles, or half- 
reverse Brest-Litovsk. We cannot abandon the claims 
of Belgium; we cannot support on one hand the 
principle of the freedom of nations and the opinion that 
nations not free are smouldering fires, and on the other 
the view that Austria-Hungary can save its skin. 
The Habsburg Empire cannot negotiate with us on a 
basis that might lead to its dissolution and must lead to 
its truncation; and above all we cannot conceivably 
negotiate with an unbeaten Prussia over the point 
whether Prussia must be beaten or not. The war 
has lasted for four years, but the disaster of its 
continuation is as nothing compared with the disaster 
of ending it before its roots have been torn up and 


the objects for which we have been fighting achieved. 
No emotional rhetoric but the coldest of cold reason 
will be sufficient when the next sham advances are 


made. 


THE ALTERNATIVES TO 
PROTECTION 


LARGE part of the support given to vague 
schemes of Fiscal Protection—support that is 
often withdrawn when the schemes condescend 

to concrete proposals—is due, we suspect, to a failure 
to realise that there is any alternative. It is represented 
that wheat cannot be grown at a profit, that this or that 
manufacturing industry is being undermined by imports 
from overseas, that branches of production essential to 
national security or national well-being are likely to be 
destroyed owing to the level of prices that is imposed 
by unrestricted competition. It is not easy to gainsay 
the apparent facts. Against a policy of laisser faire the 
Protectionist argument is apt to be triumphant. It may 
be true, as the old-fashioned Free Trader would argue, 
that the capital and labour withdrawn from wheat- 
growing, or silk manufacture or the production of gas- 
mantles, if these industries can be carried on more 
cheaply overseas, would find remunerative occupation 
in other trades, which would produce the commodities 
to be exported in exchange for the additional imports. 
The economic history of the past half-century abun- 
dantly confirms the Free Trader’s argument. Yet to- 
day it rightly leaves the average citizen unsatisfied. The 
constant shifting of industries which it postulates leaves 
behind it a trail of ruined businesses, tragic bankrupt- 
cies, wrecked homes, disastrous cases of prolonged un- 

employment and an uncounted waste of capital. On 

the whole, and in the long run, the nation may not be 

financially the poorer for the supersession of one in- 

dustry by another. But how great is the loss to indi- 

viduals! And when the case is fortified by the plea that 

some of the industries exposed to ruin have other than 

purely financial advantages, such as the maintenance of 
a larger proportion of healthy rural homes in which 

children can be reared, or the retention of branches of 
production indispensable to the nation’s safety in war, 

or the continuance in our own hands of those manufac- 
tured articles which are “‘ keys” to other manufactures, 
the demand for a protective tariff is often accepted as 

irresistible. The common distrust of mere Liberalism is 

the Nemesis of its unwillingness to admit the disad- 

vantages of the laisser faire policy, and of its failure 
to propose the necessary alternatives to Fiscal Pro- 
tection. 

Let us frankly admit that it is a national loss, as well 
as an individual misfortune, when farmers or manufac- 
turers are driven out of this or that part of their enter- 
prise by lower-priced imports—a loss of national capital, 
a waste of the nation’s experience, skill, and energy, 
often the destruction by demoralisation of part of the 
nation’s available man-power. It may be that the 
nation will presently make good the loss, and more than 
make it good, in other directions. But the loss is no less a 
damage, and the protectionists are right to call for some 
remedy against its continual recurrence. The Liberal 
Party is left high and dry because it insists on giving 
the impression that it refuses to recognise the damage, 
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and declines to propose any remedy. It seems, like the 
ordinary citizen, to be aware of no alternative remedy 
to that of Fiscal Protection, which it rightly condemns as 
worse than the disease. 

The error of the Fiscal Protectionist, whether he 
cloaks himself in these days with the disguise of Tariff 
Reform or under that of Imperial Preference, is that 
he wants to raise prices to the consumer, or at least to 

revent them from being as low as they would otherwise 

. Now, leaving out of account alterations in the level 
of prices due merely to currency changes, it is the very 
object and purpose of industrial civilisation to keep 
prices low, and to make them ever lower and lower. The 
price of a commodity to the purchaser is merely the 
measure Of the efforts and sacrifices which he has to 
incur in order to obtain it; and mankind rightly aims 
at their continuous reduction. Deliberately to increase 
the sum of efforts and sacrifices that we have to make 
in order to live—leaving out of account those invidious 
commodities that we tax because we judge fit to seek to 
diminish their consumption—is, in a sense, an act of 
treason to the world’s progress. When, moreover, the 
rise of prices (as on all articles of popular consumption) 
is such as to increase the cost of living to the great mass 
of the people, whose Standard of Life is anyhow all too 
low for national well-being, for the purpose of swelling 
the incomes of rent and profit of the tithe of the com- 
munity which alone benefits from them, the argument 
against deliberately bringing about such a rise becomes, 
on any — of democracy, overwhelming. There is 
a special fatuousness in the proposal in that the rise in 
price called for in order to prevent the loss to the 
mg ow of any particular industry is required, even on 
the Protectionist’s own showing, only for that part of 
the product which is produced by the “ marginal ” 
enterprises that are on the point of succumbing. The 
farmers on the land better than the margin, the owners 
of the richer mines or seams, the manufacturers having 
greater advantages of skill or site or machinery than 
those only just paying their way are making a profit 
even in face of the competition of the imported articles. 
But Fiscal Protection necessarily raises the price in the 
market of the whole of the product subjected to its 
influence. It thus not only oem alive the marginal 
enterprises but also takes out of the pocket of the con- 
sumer, quite unnecessarily, an extra bonus for all the 
enterprises that are anyhow not on the margin, to the 
further enrichment of the landlord, the mineowner or 
the manufacturer who was going on successfully without 
it. This, in fact, is, to the economist, the crowning 
absurdity of Fiscal Protection—just as it is, in the 
advocacy of Protection by the successful business man, 
the crowning iniquity—only made possible by a failure 
to understand that any alternative remedy can be found. 
_ The first remedy for being undersold by the overseas 
import is greater equality in the efficiency of the nation’s 
production. The war (and the exact “ costing ” which 
it has introduced) has revealed to the British engineering 
firms, to take only one instance, that the expenses of 
production of almost every component of every engineer- 
ing product, lately varied, as between the most and the 
least efficient establishment, by as much as 50 per cent. 
The county committees that have been going round 
looking for bad farming assert that one farmer differs 
from another in efficiency to at least as great a degree. 
The cost of getting coal in one pit is made immensely 
greater than that in another because the two mining 
enterprises are a couple of generations apart in their 
machinery and their processes. It may suggested 
that there is hardly any industry in the kingdom, hardly 
any agricultural product even, in which the most 
efficient enterprises have not been producing quite 
profitably and successfully, in competition with imports 
oversea, however great has been the cut in prices. If 


the less efficient enterprises in each industry were onl 
brought up to the level ti 


of the more efficient in the same 





country—whether in agriculture, mining or manufac- 
ture—there would be no need of Fiscal Protection. It is 
a bitter truth that a whole century of capitalist compe- 
tition has, for one reason or another, failed to bring 
about such a levelling-up of efficiency, either in agricul- 
ture or manufacture. It is only the less efficient pro- 
ducers in any industry that appear actually to need 
Fiscal Protection, though, naturally, all the others join 
in the clamour, partly out of loyalty, but largely in order 
to get the extra profit on the whole production that 
Fiscal Protection offers. The remedy is plain. The 
Labour Party, in Labour and the New Social Order, 
makes no bones about it. If the farmer or manufacturer 
who is below the average in efficiency does not promptly 
bring himself up to the common level, he must give place 
to more competent administrators of what is essentially 
the nation’s industry. If capitalist competition (as expe- 
rience indicates) cannot secure this elimination of the 
unfit—at least, it has so far failed to do so—we shall 
have to substitute other forms of organisation. 

When we come to industries judged indispensable to 
national security, the alternative is equally fain. If we 
must, for the sake of national security, keep certain 
industries going at home, the problem is not one of 
profit or price, but one of Government administration or 
control. There is no reason why, because we want to be 
able to build warships, or to manufacture rifles, or to 
produce shells, at a moment’s notice and without stint, 
we should pay an unnecessary tribute to capitalist share- 
holders who will do us the favour of owning these establish- 
ments. There are the national shipyards and small arms 
factories, and now the couple of hundred admirably 
organised and equipped national factories, which it 
would be tealedl folly to hand over to private capi- 
talism. The same argument applies to magnetos, or 
dye-stuffs, or anything else that we judge necessary to 
produce in this country, at whatever financial disadvan- 
ta We need not make the consumer pay a needless 
tribute in order to keep alive the marginal producer. 
“* No Fiscal Protection without Nationalisation.” 

The principle is of wider application. The peculiar 
economic absurdity of Fiscal Sestestion—that, whilst 
keeping the marginal producer in existence, it inevitably 
presents an unnecessary bonus to those more advan- 
tageously placed—arises only from the various enter- 
prises in the industry having separate owners and sepa- 
rate profit and loss accounts. If all the coal in the 
kingdom were owned and worked as a single enterprise, 
with orders to produce a prescribed aggregate output, 
it would be the average cost of production, not the cost 
of working the least efficient cullen, that would govern 
the continuance of production at a prescribed price. In 
this way the aggregation of all the enterprises in an 
industry (as is seen in tobacco, linoleum, mustard, 
sewing cotton, soap, heavy chemicals and what not) 
alters the economic problem in a way that the econo- 
mists have failed to work out. It is plain, however, 
that any such monopoly must be owned, or at least 
effectively controlled as regards production and price, 
with publicity, and an elaborate “ costing ” system, 
in order to protect the consumer from extortion. But in 
Government hands a national monopoly may be the 
most economical alternative to Fiscal Protection. 

Of more general application is the alternative of re- 
ducing the cost of production in all industries by greatly 
improving our whole internal —— (the systematic 
national reorganisation of our railways, canals, road 
traction, coasting steamers, harbours and docks); by 
reorganising the present exceedingly costly arrange- 
ments for wholesale and retail distribution ; by cheapen- 
ing our means of postal and telegraphic communication 
and our credit and remittance system ; by reducing the 
cost of power, light and heat by a national system of 
electricity generation on a colossal scale ; and by lower- 
ing the expenses involved in such assurance against loss 
as is exemplified by fire and marine insurance on the 
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one hand, and by compensation for accidents and mis- 
cellaneous litigation on the other. The special case of 
welding into closer union the several parts of the Britan- 
nic Alliance, into which the Empire is being silently 
transformed—a purpose for which a definite alternative 
to “ Imperial Federation ” and “ Imperial Preference ” 
alike is proposed by the Labour Party—demands sepa- 
rate consideration. 


THE SECRET DOCUMENTS 
V. 
EMPERORS AND ANARCHISTS. 

N undated letter, probably written in 1906, from 
Wilhelm II. to Nicholas II., makes rather amusing 
reading nowadays. Wilhelm begins by offering 

his sympathy for the troublous times through which his 
neighbour is passing. ‘‘The best means of forgetting 
about the unrest and anxieties inflicted upon you by the 
state of things in your country is to do as you are doing ; 
i.e., spend your time with your splendid Guards—in 
inspections and conversations. That gives you pleasure 
and is pleasant for the soldiers, who without doubt will 
reward you in the hour of trial for the goodwill you display 
to them now, and will prove to be a true, reliable, and 
irresistible weapon in the hands of their monarch.” He 
goes on to sympathise with something that Nicholas has 
said about anarchists. But “ one difficulty of contending 
with this plague on humanity, as you correctly observe, 
lies in the fact that in certain countries, especially England, 
these wretches may live in freedom, and there arrange 
plots against the}lives of anybody at will.” It appears 
that a treaty had been signed between Germany and 
Russia for joint action in dealing with anarchists, but 
the fact that they could live in London had made it useless. 
“The real place for these perverts should be the scaffold, 
and in some cases lifelong detention in a lunatic asylum. 
All the Continental Powers should send to London a joint 
proposal to the English Government that it should enter 
into an international agreement against these animals. 
I think that it might be possible, in the interests of the 
preservation of life and of culture, to obtain a general 
consent to the prohibition of the manufacture of chemical 
products employed in filling bombs under threat of heavy 
penalties.” Wilhelm’s anxiety to promote the interests 
of culture is as disingenuous as his proposal. He proceeds 
to condole with Nicholas on the bad behaviour of the Duma, 
and then gets on to England. “I quite understand that 
the English, as you say, are trying to take you in as regards 
Asia, but you have decided to await their proposals in 
patience, and I am convinced that if their proposals about 
Central Asia turn out to be acceptable to you an agreement 
with them would settle many causes of dispute and conflicts, 
of which I would also be glad. There is no doubt that 
the present moment, selected by the British Fleet for an 
uninvited visit, is extremely ill-timed for you and your 
country, and I am fully aware of your feelings of indignation, 
knowing how I felt about its visit to us last year.” But, 
on the return journey, “I will have a careful watch placed 
on it.” The rest of the letter deals with the “kind, old 
Emperor Franz-Joseph,” whom Wilhelm has just been 
visiting, and the very pleasant time he has had, “thanks 
to his kindness of heart, gentleness, and honour.” The 
letter concludes, ‘“‘ Now, goodbye, dear Nika. May God 
bless and keep you.... Your always devoted friend and 
cousin, Willie.” 

The principal feature of the letter, in fact, is the reference 
to anarchists. 

On March 1, 1904, a treaty was signed in Petersburg 
between Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
by which the signatory States pledged themselves to form 


Bureaux for registering and dealing with anarchists. No 
definition of the term anarchist was given. Apparently the 
treaty was entirely ineffective, and at the beginning of 
1906 Count Lamsdorf, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
drafted a memorandum on the anarchist movement which 
was submitted to Nicholas II., and was intended to serve as 
the basis for future and more drastic legislation. This 
memorandum is a document of extreme interest ; it is little 
less than an explanation of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment. It not only implicitly describes its origin, but it is 
quite explicit in its statement of the official view. Lamsdorf 
begins by saying that the events of 1905 have shown that 
the Russian revolutionary movement has an international 
character and is controlled from abrgad. Money and 
weapons have come in from foreign countries. ‘“‘ As it must 
be admitted that such support can hardly be placed to the 
account of foreign governments (with the exception of 
closely limited and local cases, as, for example, the support 
of the Finnish movement from Sweden, and perhaps to a 
certain extent of the Polish movement from Austria), so 
one inevitably comes to the conclusion that the support of 
our revolutionary movement is undertaken by certain 
foreign capitalist organisations.” 

“It is impossible to consider this fact apart from the one 
that the Russian revolutionary movement is generally distin- 
guished by its strongly-marked foreign character, as it is 
precisely the non-Russian elements—Armenians and Geor- 
gians, Letts and Esthonians, Finns, Poles, etc.—who have 
risen, one after the other, against the Imperial Government 
with the object, if not of obtaining complete political auto- 
nomy, then at any rate equality of rights with the Russian 
population of the Empire. If we add to this the fact, 
which has already established itself with sufficient certainty, 
that a very considerable part among these foreigners is 
played by the Jews, who, both in an individual capacity, as 
Jeaders of the various movements, and in organised groups 
(e.g., the Jewish ‘ Bund,’ in the Western Provinces), appear 
as a particularly active and aggressive element of revolution, 
then we can confidently assume that the above-named 
support of the Russian revolutionary movement from 
abroad comes from Jewish capitalist circles.” 

In this connection Lamsdorf notes a sinister coincidence. 
In October, 1905, the Russian Government attempted to 
raise a foreign loan without employing the Rothschilds, at 
precisely the same moment as an outbreak of strikes extend- 
ing over the whole of Russia. He insists on the part played 
by Jews. ‘‘ For example, the above-mentioned wholesale 
importation of weapons into Russia, which takes place, 
as we know from the reports of our agents, to a large extent 
from the European continent, via England [sic], becomes 
perfectly comprehensible when we observe that as far 
back as June, 1905,. in England itself, an Anglo-Jewish 
committee was openly organised, in close touch with the 
well-known anti-Russian publicist —_—— --—, for the 
collection of funds for the arming of fighting units of Russian 
Jews.’ Another suspicious circumstance, according to the 
writer, lies in the formation of a committee of Jewish capital- 
ists, under the chairmanship of Lord Rothschild, in aid of the 
sufferers of Jewish pogroms. Then he comes to the root 
of all the evil. This “ is the Alliance Isra¢lite Universelle, 
formed in 1860, with a central committee in Paris, enjoying 
colossal revenues, with an enormous membership, and 
backed by a network of masonic lodges of every kind (which 
from certain evidence have been introduced into Russia 
during the past year), which act as the obedient organs of 
this universal organisation.” [A footnote adds  ‘Accord- 
ing to the rules of French masonry, a man who has been 
received into the 18th degree becomes ipso facto a mem- 
ber of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and the secret 
Supreme Council of the Freemasons must include not less 
than five Jews among its nine members.”] “The main 
object of the Alliance is the triumph everywhere of anti- 
Christian and anti-monarchical Jewry (which has for all 
practical purposes already conquered France), and its 
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method is Socialism, which it uses as a bait for the unedu- 
cated masses. . Its principal watchword is ‘the 
universal, equal, direct, and secret vote ’—i.e., a principle 
the recognition of which by the present Government, before 
the assembly of the Duma, so ardently desired by all the 
radical groups, would of itself amount to the setting aside 
for ever of the checks upon the triumph of Jewry in Russia, 
which have been worked out by the course of history, and 
whose removal may not be desired by the elected people of 
the Russian Land.” 

Such is Lamsdorf’s analysis of the Russian revolutionary 
movement. It might almost be called ‘‘ the apology of a 
Russian statesman.” The moral he draws is simple. The 
Russian monarchy must stand or fall with the German, and 
the fate of these is more or less bound up with the Vatican. 
The German Government is now on friendly terms with the 
Vatican, and the; Russian Government ought also to join the 
dance. ‘“‘ The Vatican might do us an invaluable service 
by communicating to the Russian Government, which is 
unfortunately badly informed, the actual facts of the 
Jewish-Masonic organisation, the threads of which are 
assembled in Paris. .” There is a revolutionary 
movement in Germany, too; a revolution is due to break 
out on May 1, 1906. We must hurry up and get into touch, 
or it may be too late. 

Nicholas II. read this memorandum, and wrote in the 
margin: “‘ Negotiations should be entered into immediately. 
I fully share the above-stated ideas.” One is tempted to 
head this article ‘“‘Why the Russian Empire Fell.” 


THE VILLAGE 


VERYBODY is now able to pronounce the word 
“ reconstruction.”’ There was once a character in 
a play who confessed that he always experienced 
a curious pleasure in saying the word ‘‘Constantinople.”” He 
appeared to be able to produce a mild form of intoxication by 
merely repeating the syllables to himself. Many people talk 
reconstruction like that. They have great faith in words 
ending in “ion.” They believe that words of this sort 
contain the solution of all the mysteries of life and death and 
all the troubles of mankind. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
warned his students a year or two ago against the use of 
abstract words as one of the perils of style. But the use of 
abstract words is not nearly so great a danger in prose as 
in politics. The ideal of the average politician is to obtain 
the assent of the public to an abstract word and then to 
be left to translate it into the concrete in his own sweet way. 
It would be difficult to invent a more useful word from the 
politician’s point of view than “ reconstruction.” It is a 
word in the healing necessity of which almost every modern 
man can believe, except Lord Halsbury, Sir Frederick 
Banbury and Mr. Harold Cox. It is a sort of glorious 
word-of-all-work that can mean anything or nothing. It 
may mean the beginning of the reign of equality among 
nations, sexes and citizens ; or it may mean little more than 
the wider distribution of village tidies and organising lectures 
to the poor about how to make use of fish bones, soot and 
apple pips. Probably the village autocrat would say that 
he (or she) believed in reconstruction if he (or she) were 
allowed to do the reconstructing. Reactionaries and revo- 
lutionaries have always been at one in the belief that the 
world is going to the dogs. Hence the passion for recon- 
struction is almost universal. Tsars, Kaisers, Republican 
Presidents, Popes, Liberal Ministers, trust magnates, trade 
unionists, clergymen’s wives and Bolsheviks—they are all 
anxious to create the world anew and to append to it the 
flourish of their own signatures. 
Now, it is impossible for the best of us to reconstruct 
the world, whether we are a Kaiser, a clergyman’s wife or a 


Bolshevik. The world cannot be reconstructed in any 





good sense from the outside. We cannot impose on the 

world anything that is worth calling reconstruction by 

autocratic methods. Reconstruction must come not as a 

form of interference but as a form of liberty. Not that we 

object to interference in itself. We can have neither the 
security nor the comforts of civilisation without the inter- 
ference of the policeman, the factory inspector, and a whole 
tribe of those persons whom the anarchist detests under 
the general name of Nosey Parkers. These interfering and 
compelling persons, however, are not the builders of civi- 
lisation, but its guardians. The builders of a democratic 
society must be the people themselves. They may be 
persuaded into creating a new national life, a new civic 
life, a new village life ; they cannot be permanently tyran- 
nised into it. We are delighted to see that a Village Clubs’ 
Association has been formed with the object of persuading 
the men and women of the rural districts to take in hand 
the task of reviving the communal life of the English country- 
side. In recent years life in the English villages has been 
unquestionably decadent. The villager has not shared in 
that impulse towards liberty and equality which has quick- 
ened the minds of so many of the men in the towns. He 
has still belonged in many respects to the age of feudalism. 
He has regarded it as just that the law should be laid down 
by the squire or the parson, and he has simply not thought 
of himself save as a humble looker-on at the public work of 
his betters. The humility of the villager is a painful thing 
for the townsman to discover. Go into the country and 
you will find people suing as a privilege for what even the 
meanest slum-dweller in a city regards as a right. A lady 
was engaging a servant the other day in a southern village. 
The girl’s mother called round on her and nervously inquired 
whether she would have any objection to the girl’s attending 
chapel on her Sunday evening out. A good many of the 
mistresses, she said, did not like their maids to attend a 
Nonconformist chapel. This state of things, which to a 
townsman seems barely credible, is still accepted in many 
country places as perfectly natural. This is but a relic of 
the days when it was thought reasonable to evict a poor 
cottager who had voted contrary to his landlord’s principles. 
And every one who knows the countryside knows that 
the old spirit in favour of boycotting the recalcitrant poor 
is far from being dead. If we are to believe the novels of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Eden Phillpotts, the more 
independent of the poor have a habit of foregathering in the 
public-houses and saying daring things about the Almighty 
and their betters. But otherwise they have been strangely 
quiet. They have been content with a pleasant, easy- 
going dulness, and have left the pleasures of excitement 
and change to the bolder spirits who have fled to the cities. 
Poets, naturalists and’ melancholiacs are commonly bewil- 
dered that anyone should abandon the solitudes of nature 
in order to live near lamps, crowds and picture theatres. 
The truth is it is the same passion for company which takes 
the poet, the naturalist and the melancholiac to the country 
and sends the villager to the town. The poet finds com- 
pany in the hills and the naturalist in the hedgerows, while 
the melancholiac finds company in his own bilious bosom 
on long and lonely walks. The villager has not always 
these resources. He demands contact with his fellows 
and escape from overseeing eyes. He seeks variety, enter- 
tainment, opportunity for expansion, and he sees no sign 
of it near at hand. He longs vaguely for a world in which 
he shall be his own master—his own master, especially, in 
his leisure, with a fine choice of things at hand for him to 
do or not to do as he pleases. 

The object of the Village Clubs’ Association is to help 
this kind of world to come to birth in the English village. 
“The village community of the twentieth century,” says 
the prospectus of their aims, “ will be self-governing in all 
its relationships,” and their great object is to persuade the 
villagers to organise the various activities of the country- 
side—to give them, as it were, a capital and a common 
centre. The reading-room, the free library, the men’s 
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club, the boys’ club, the institute, the allotments associa- 
tion, the cricket club, the football club, might all unite in 
the establishment of a village club which would at once be 
a general headquarters and a sort of village parliament. 
Village enterprises on a small scale—music societies, dramatic 
societies and the like—have a way of springing up and then 
in a year or two dying away. It is almost easier at present 
for a village society to die than to live. They depend on 
the existence of some individual rather than on the exist- 
ence of the community as a whole in local parliament 
assembled. A village club ought to make it easier for 
enterprises of this kind to remain alive. Indeed, by bringing 
the villagers constantly together, it could hardly fail to 
tempt them into all manner of adventures—intellectual, 
economic and sporting. Any one who has ever been present 
in a village at a time when a cricket club is organising a 
concert or a dramatic performance by its members must 
realise what a sensation of new life thrills through the 
locality for a week or two. One is surprised that people 
who enjoy getting up these things with such intensity— 
enjoy them, too, in retrospect, so that they can talk about 
them for months afterwards—are content almost at once 
to relapse into the old stagnation. We are now, it seems 
probable, passing beyond the stage in the world’s develop- 
ment at which people can afford to remain stagnant. The 
problems of the world have become so pressing—it has 
become a matter of vital necessity for even the most ignorant 
of countrymen to make two blades of corn grow where one 
grew before—that dulness has become a peril. The human 
race suddenly finds itself compelled by the threat of a short- 
age of food and comforts to awaken its brains and its spirit 
from the sleep of centuries. If we cannot increase the mass 
of thought we are a lost people. One is always inclined to 
exaggerate, perhaps, the amount of change that can be 
brought about by reading-rooms and free libraries. Clearly, 
the millennium will require something more than that the 
works of Mr. Charles Garvice shall be within reach of the 
English farm-servant. At the same time, who can doubt 
that the free libraries, like the schools, can be made an 
instrument of an abounding intellectual life, if we choose 
to make them so? Without enthusiasm for our half-mad 
race we are not likely to possess either clubs or schools that 
are of much account. The war has, undoubtedly, had the 
effect of stimulating a communal enthusiasm to a degree that 
has never been surpassed in history. Can this stimulus be 
maintained when once the reaction of peace (if we may be 
pardoned for calling it so) begins? It certainly cannot 
survive in the country districts unless man makes for himself 
the environment of a communal animal. But, outside the 
towns, man without a club does not possess this environ- 
ment. Hence, we wish all good fortune to the Village 
Club Association, and its attempt to persuade the village 
communities of England to come to life again. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY AND 
WATER POWER 


HE necessity for economy in the use of our coal has 
been apparent for many years. But, although we 
are warned that at the present rate of consumption 

the exhaustion of the useful sources of supply is within 
measurable distance, the waste still continues. 

The recent Interim Report of the Coal Conservation 
Sub-committee (Cd. 8880) showed that the power at present 
used for industrial purposes could, under a proper system, 
be generated with about one-fifth of the coal now used. 
Of the coal used in ordinary domestic fires the greater part 
is wasted—and worse than wasted, for it is turned into 
smoke which begrimes and poisons the atmosphere of our 
cities. But not only do we use our coal wastefully, we use it 
unnecessarily. We have neglected to develop that great 


and inexhaustible source of clean and cheap power, falling 
water. In fact, it is generally assumed that because we 
have not the almost unlimited water-power of Switzerland 
or Scandinavia, we have none worth consideration, and we 
have never taken the trouble to find out how much we could 
develop. At the lowest computation, the water-power which 
it would pay to develop in the British Isles in competition 
with coal would not be less than two million horse-power ; 
it is more likely to be nearer five million, or about half the 
total power at present used in industry. The water-power 
at present in use is about two hundred thousand horse- 
power. 

The question of “ paying” is not quite a simple one in 
this matter. There are some purposes for which coal alone 
can be used, and as it is limited in quantity, it may be, in 
some cases, in the national interest to reserve the coal for 
those purposes and develop and use water-power for other 
purposes, even where the annual cost, at the ordinary rate 
of interest on the capital outlay, is greater than that of 
a coal-consuming plant of the most economical type. But 
there is enormous scope for the development of water-power 
that will ‘‘ pay ” in the narrowest sense, and this may well 
be undertaken first. 

The water that falls on the surface of the earth, in the 
form of rain, dew, snow or hail, is disposed of in one of 
several ways. Part of it is re-evaporated where it falls 
through the leaves of vegetation, or from bogs, or from 
the bare ground. Part of it soaks into the earth and comes 
to the surface again at a lower level in the form of springs. 
Part of it flows along the surface in rivulets and streams, 
And wherever it is exposed to the air, in torrent, stream, 
river or lake, evaporation is taking place, so that, of the total 
quantity of water which falls upon the surface of the British 
Isles annually, only about one-third reaches the sea. The 
proportion of the rainfall in any locality which is disposed 
of in each way depends upon the nature of the surface, 


‘whether it is vegetated or barren, porous as chalk, or im- 


pervious as clay; steeply sloping, or almost level. And 
evaporation also depends upon temperature and other 
climatic conditions. 

Water which flows can be made to do work by reason of 
its passing from a higher to a lower level; the amount of 
power being the product of the weight or quantity of water 
and the distance, measured vertically, through which it falls. 
There are many circumstances governing the rainfall of 
a district, but on the whole, in this country, the heavier 
rainfalls occur at the higher altitudes, while evaporation is 
greatest at low levels; so that, although on the average 
two-thirds of the rainfall is re-evaporated before it reaches 
the sea, part of these two-thirds can be used for developing 
power before it is evaporated. On the other hand, before 
it has collected in sufficiently large streams to be useful 
for developing power, the water must have descended 
some distance from where it fell as rain. 

The effect of each of these factors is different in different 
localities and difficult to anticipate, so that estimates of 
potential water-power, calculated from data of rainfall- 
evaporation, and altitude, cannot pretend to close accuracy. 

Moreover, the question of whether or not a certain water- 
power site is worth developing is affected by its position in 
relation to industrial centres. A potential thirty thousand 
horse-power at Kinlochleven was sufficiently valuable to 
bring about the establishment of a new place of industry. 
But a hundred horse-power in a similar position would 
probably have been valueless, unless it could be conveniently 
transmitted to some already established centre. 

Reference has already been made to the Interim Report of 
the Coal Conservation Sub-committee on Electricity Supply. 
It is suggested to erect a number—sixteen is proposed—of 
“ super-power-stations ” placed in different parts of the 
country which, by means of “ trunk” and branch cables, 
would distribute electric current throughout the country to 
“all classes of the community.” This close network of 
cables would also collect subsidiary electric power to be 
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developed from “surplus gas and waste heat,” for example, 
from blast furnaces. A system of this kind is required to make 
the fullest use of our water-power, which could then be 
developed in such units as might be found most economical, 
and at the most convenient sites, and transmitted electrically 
to the nearest point of the national electrical system. 


The Coal Conservation Committee points out the very 
great economy that can be brought about by the collective 
method of power generating, by reason of the averaging 
out of different kinds of power requirement at different 
times of the day. For example, power for driving factories 
is required mostly by day. Lighting is required mostly 
by night, and the same generating plant can be used for both 
requirements. A similar sort of economy would be made 
possible by the collective use of water-power. The rainfall 
in this country is distributed unequally throughout the 
year; and although the earth itself acts as a reservoir, so 
that the flow of the rivers is thereby very much equalised, 
the available water-power is greater in winter than in 
summer. The power requirement of the country is also 
greater during winter than summer on account of the greater 
amount of lighting and heating required. Water-power 
would make more equal throughout the year the load which 
remained to be carried by the steam plant of the “ super- 
power-stations ” of the general system, and thus increase 
the efficiency of the steam plant and effect a saving of coal 
in addition to that effected by the actual power supplied 
by water. 


In England and the greater part of Ireland most of the 


_ potential water-power is contained in slow running rivers 


of large volume. Now a slow running river is a river with 
a slight fall per mile, and such rivers have usually rather 
low banks. Consequently, for each installation the available 
fall is slight—often less than three feet. Now a slight fall 
necessitates a proportionately large volume of water for a 
given power. To pass sufficient water to develop a useful 
power, with a fall of three feet, the old-fashioned water 
wheel had to be of a very large size, and was therefore very 
costly. The earlier patterns of turbines were even less 
satisfactory for working with low falls of this kind. This 
fact accounts for the large number of disused water-power 
sites to be seen to-day in some parts of the country. The 
old water wheels fell out of repair, and rather than face the 
cost of reinstatement the owners either closed the mills or 
installed steam engines, the waste of coal being of less 
consideration than the heavy capital outlay and subsequent 
upkeep of the large water-wheels necessary to develop the 
power required. 

During the last six or eight years experiments have led 
to the introduction of a new type of turbine which has 
altered the whole aspect of the question of the use of these 
low fall sites. The new turbine is very much smaller than 
the earlier ones, in comparison with the power developed 
under similar conditions. Its construction can be made 
very simple, so that the cost per horse-power is very much 
less. And whilst engineers hesitated to instal the old 
patterns of turbine under less than about six or eight feet 
fall, the new turbines will work efficiently and with com- 
mercial success even where one foot of fall only can be 
obtained. The consequence is that for a complete installa- 
tion of water-power and electric generating plant, prepara- 
tion of the site, and all foundation work, for a fall of, say, 
five feet, the annual cost, including interest, depreciation 
and upkeep will usually be less than £1 per horse-power, or 
roughly one-fifth of the cost of the most economical type 
of steam plant, with coal at ten shillings per ton, which is 
the figure calculated upon by the Coal Conservation com- 
mittee, 

But in spite of the fact that much of the water-power of 
the country could be developed so cheaply, it is probable 
that its use will not be very rapidly extended unless it is 
developed in connection with a general system of electricity 
supply. The site at which water-power can be developed 


is fixed within very close limits by natural conditions. 
The best sites are often far from the railway and other 
necessary environment of industrial work, so that if water- 
power is to be used it must be transmitted to the factory. 
Often the difficulties and expense of way-leaves for the 
necessary cables, especially if the intervening land is the 
property of several different owners, are insurmountable 
obstacles for an ordinary business firm. 

Then in very many cases, particularly on slow running 
rivers, the most economical method of developing power is in 
small units, even down to eight or ten horse-power, which, 
though valuable in the aggregate, are separately too small 
to be of much account. A further difficulty in the way 
of private installations is that of procuring the site and 
water rights. 

It is the intention, expressed by members of the Govern- 
ment, to make cheap electric power available throughout the 
country, presumably as part of the policy of ‘ the colonisation 
of the British Isles,” or the decentralisation of the popula- 
tion and the encouragement of agriculture and rural industry. 
Nevertheless there will be a natural tendency, to be guarded 
against, to give first consideration to the loudest demands, 
which will come from the towns and existing industrial 
centres and not from the rural districts where the need 
for cheap power is not less, but less understood. To give 
the preference to the industrial centres in this matter 
would, of course, accentuate the drift of the population to 
the towns by imposing a further handicap on rural industry 
and making it even less remunerative and attractive. 
The use of water-power would to some extent counteract 
this tendency. It is available all over the country, perhaps 
most plentifully in rural districts, and the collection of it 
would necessitate carrying the power mains and electricity 
supply into every part of the country. 

Besides that due to rainfall there is another source of 
water-power in this country which may become of the utmost 
importance in the near future. That is the tides of the sea 
around our coasts. This source of natural power seems 
to be generally regarded as not much more immediately 
practical than the atomic energy of Mr. Wells. But as 
a matter of fact a considerable number of water-power 
installations are working to-day, wholly or mainly with 
tidal energy. They are mostly situated near the mouth of 
tidal rivers, and the water brought in by the flood tide is 
impounded and run out through turbines at or near ebb 
tide. There are several difficulties peculiar to the use of 
tidal water, which have up to the present time been only 
partially overcome. Perhaps the greatest difficulty is that 
of silting. The tidal water brings suspended in it a quantity 
of sand and mud. When the water is impounded it is 
stagnant, and much of the suspended matter is deposited, 
so that gradually the impounding basin is reduced and filled 
up. In tidal rivers the flow of the river can be used to 
some extent for scouring, and by various means in various 
installations silting has been reduced. But I do not know 
of any installations which are driven mainly by tidal water 
which are entirely immune from this trouble. 

Another difficulty is that the power is both intermittent 
and varying. Even where the water is used both in flowing 
in and flowing out it can be used only round about the 
periods of high and low tides, when the difference between the 
levels inside and outside the dam is at a maximum. And 
as the levels beoome more nearly the same by the filling up 
or emptying of the impounding basin, the power becomes 
less and less. And again, the power that can be developed 
is less at neap than at spring tides. These are inherent 
characteristics of tidal power, but they would obviously be 
much less objectionable if the power were used as supple- 
mentary to the general national system. 

The efficient utilisation of water-power, and the general 
and systematic supply of cheap electric current, are in this 
country interdependent. They should therefore be con- 
sidered together. The scheme for electricity supply has 
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been arrenged in some detail, but the question of water- 
power has been neglected. For the preparation of a 
satisfactory scheme, accurate knowledge is required as to 
the places at-which power can best be developed, and the 
amount obtainable at different seasons of the year. This 
knowledge at present does not exist, and a comprehensive 
survey of our rivers is needed to obtain it. The Ministry of 
Reconstruction should set about it at once. 
J. HaroLtp ARMFIELD. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE first big move in the Peace Offensive was not 
very shrewdly calculated. It was altogether too 
vague ; it carried nothing any farther; and even 

the weaklings who were inclined to welcome the Austrian 
Note at first sight became chill after twenty-four hours. 
The well-worded and well-timed American answer at once 
stamped out whatever discussion there was. The first 
object of the enemy is to get the greatest possible amount of 
attention and debate here ; the volume of such attention and 
debate, whatever its result, must depend partly on the 
Press. A huge display of headlines (based on ‘ news- 
value” and no other value), even though the leading 
articles reject the enemy’s so-called advances without 
reservation, tends to mislead the more ignorant part of the 
public as to the seriousness of peace-offers and the — 
of peace: in other words to create an undesirable atmo- 
sphere. As the autumn will undoubtedly see the enemy 
conducting a continuous campaign in which he hopes to have 
the unthinking assistance of Allied newspapers, it would be 
as well for journalists to avoid treating all such events 
as paper-selling ‘‘ sensations.” This is not a plea for immoral 

harmful distortion or suppression but for the observance 
of proportion. Monday’s “ splash’? in some quarters 
suggested that the absence of important competing ‘‘ news ” 
partly determined the scale on which the Austrian message 


was dealt with. 
+ ne a 


Comments on the Westminster Conference and the Trade 
Union Congress at Derby once more revealed the prevalent 
ignorance of Labour polities in the daily Press. Roughly 
speaking, the Press never forecasts correctly the result of a 
Labour Conference ; is ignorant as to the relative influence 
of Labour leaders ; devotes its main attention (and space 
in reports) to minor incidents ; and has no knowledge at all 
of personalities or principles. It is so misleading that there 
is small wonder that the mass of the middle-class public 
remains utterly ignorant about the views and constitution 
of a we which, at the next election, may possibly carry a 
hundred working-class seats. One meets educated men, 
men prominent in their own spheres, who confuse the 
Trade Union Congress with the Labour Party, who assume 
the General Federation of Trade Unions to be the same as 
both, and who are completely baffled when they hear that 
the I.L.P. is pacifist and the Labour Party is not, simply 
because they have never grasped the fact that these are 
different bodies. As to the Westminster Conference, by 
the way, the reasonable and moderate document produced 
by the much-trumpeted and very resplendent Mr. Gompers 
was a serious disappointment to the extreme jingoes who 
thought they had found in him another Hughes. 


* * * 


Sir Joseph Jonas has been converted into Mr. Joseph 
Jonas. Some oa may not regard this as much of a 
hardship in these days. But the strange thing is that the 
Royal Dukes, particularly the Duke of Albany, who was 
born and educated here and is in the German Army, are 
still Dukes. Somewhere in the remote past we were told 
that steps would be taken ; but the last step still remains to 
be taken, and in politics it is often the last step that counts. 
What is the idea ? 

* * oa 

I referred here recently to what seemed to me to be recent 
deterioration of the telephone service. It was not a personal 
grumble ; it is no great inconvenience to myself to be kept 
waiting, to be g'ven wrong numbers, to be rung up by 


mistake, or to be cut off in the middle of my pointless con- 
versations ; and when I am linked up with two total strangers 
who are talking intimately with each other [ positively 


like it, although it is not the Post Office’s business to supply 

my drab life with streaks of mystery and romance. } 

only point was that several people had talked to me of a 

falling off, that some had connected it with supposed dis- 

content in the service, and that it was desirable that such 

discontent, if it existed, should not simmer with the lid on. 
* a * 


Conversations with men who ought to know the facts 
have reassured me as to the continued efficiency of the 
service. Statistics show that the percentage of mistakes 
has kept well down, save only in the month of July—when 
no doubt I and my friends received our worst impressions. 
In so far as there is a falling off it is due to the drafting off 
of experienced operators to official exchanges and to the 
influx of young ones—who are taken from the age of fifteen. 
I am assured—though I take no responsibility for the opinion 
—that the discontent in the service has nothing abnormal 
about it at present. There is no doubt, however, in my 
mind that the wages paid to the older operators, though 
not to the young girls, are too low—in spite of the other 
advantages of public service. Girls with the intelligence 
and alertness of telephone girls can now earn far more 
outside the service than in, and the recent unpleasant and 
comic attempt (hotly resented by the girls) to recruit for 
the service by suggesting that it was a good medium for 
finding husbands, suggested that this is generally realised. 
The present scale of wages deals (including war-bonus) 
generously with the younger girls, but it will, one imagines, 
be desirable to give before long a further rise to the older 
ones. Onyx. 


Correspondence 


_©THE SECRET DOCUMENTS” 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—The attention of our clients, Lloyds Bank Limited, 
has been called to an article in your issue of September 14th 
entitled ‘‘The Secret Documents: Peace Talk and Terms,” 
in which there is printed a telegram purporting to emanate 
from the Russian Chargé d’Affaires in Berne. After stating 
that a few financiers belonging to each of the belligerent camps 
have recently held an important conference in Switzerland, 
the telegram proceeds: ‘The following undoubtedly took 
part: Jacques Stern, of the Paris Niederland Bank; Tuck- 
mann, of the Paris branch of the Lloyd Bank [sic]; and 
Furstenberg, a director of the German Discontogesellschaft. 

Although the English have denied their participation 
in the conference on September 2nd, nevertheless Bell, the 
chief director of the Lloyd Bank [sic], arrived in Geneva from 
London, under the pretext of opening a Swiss branch.” 

The whole of these allegations, so far as they affect our clients, 
are an absolute fabrication, and there is not a single word of 
truth in them from beginning to end. No director of Lloyds 
Bank Limited, nor any official of the Bank, nor anyone connected 
with the Bank or with any of its branches or subsidiary com- 
panies, has at any time taken any part in any such conferences 
or conversations with enemy subjects or anyone else. 

Your article does not express any opinion as to the truth 
or otherwise of the allegations contained in this telegram, but 
as the mere fact of giving currency in an English paper to such 
a fabrication is calculated seriously to prejudice our clients, 
we must ask that you will give prominence to this denial and 
insert a proper apology. You will appreciate that it is of the 
utmost importance that this should be done in the next issue 
of your paper.—Yours, etc., PAINES AND Co. 

14 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 3. 

September 18th. 

[Our contributor made extracts from the report as it was 
printed in Petrograd. We are naturally very glad to publish this 
denial and to apologise unreservedly to Lloyds Bank.—Eb. N.S.] 


“THE SWISS OASIS” 


To the Editor of THe NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I should like to conclude the correspondence on “* The 
Swiss Oasis ” by the following remarks : 

1. As your correspondent is in closer touch with Switzerland 
than myself he must know the attitude of the Press, the people, 
and the authorities (postal and parliamentary) in the case of 
Me. M. Guinand and his documents. 

2. There is no attempt at denying the fact that some Swiss 
foodstuffs go to Germany, just as others go to the Allies. Other 
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neutrals bordering on Germany do not act differently. There 
is absolutely no secrecy about the economic arrangements between 
Switzerland and both groups of belligerents, by right of which 
we export to the Allies wood, condensed milk, chocolates, etc., 
and to the Central Powers cattle, cheese, fruit, etc. (all Swiss 
produce), “in compensation for things we cannot get from 
the Allies—sugar, potatoes.” Your correspondent deliberately 
omits the last two words of my statement and replaces them by : 
“No doubt he means propaganda and patent medicines.” 
No, Sir, these things (propaganda especially) are sent to us from 
the Allies as well as from Germany absolutely free of compensation, 
whilst sugar and potatoes are not. 

8. It is of vital interest for Switzerland that ‘‘ Mitteleuropa ”’ 
shall never come into existence. For the rest we know very 
well which attitude becomes citizens of the oldest of democracies, 
a small country bound to a policy of strict neutrality. We 
need really not be anything else but Swiss to be in accordance 
with the ideals for which the Allies are fighting; they have 
been ours right from the beginning of our history. If, as your 
correspondent says, the two descriptions, “ fiercely pro-Ally ” 
and “ Swiss” are identical, may we welcome him as “ fiercely 
pro-Swiss ” because he is “‘ English,” i.e., an Ally? Vive l’Angle- 
terre, vive la Suisse !—Yours, etc., Dr. A. Latr. 

Nouvelle Société Helvétique, 

28 Red Lion Square. 
August 12th. 


THE WORKERS’ SHARE 
To the Editor of Tak New StTaresMAn. 

Sir,—Your statement in the article headed *“* The Precipice ” 
that the four years of war have not in this country ‘“‘ appreciably 
altered the distribution of the national income” will have 
surprised many of your readers, and it would be very helpful 
if you would refer us to facts or reliable estimates which would 
dispel prejudices on the subject. It does not appear to 
rest on the authority of Mr. Hartley Withers. 

You distinguish of course between nominal wealth in money 
and purchasing power, and you divide the community into 
four-fifths ‘‘ masses*’ and one-fifth classes. This may be the 
proportion of employed and capitalists or employers, but where 
do the rest of.the people come in? Between those two strata 
there is a large stratum consisting of (a) men dependent on 
professional fees; (b) men dependent on salaries fixed or 
raised at a far lower ratio than the cost of provisions ; (c) men 
working for themselves, farmers, small tradesmen, etc.; (d) 
retired people who have invested their savings for old age in 
railway debentures, etc., and are living on the interest at pre- 
war rates. These four classes have suffered considerably ; 
to them there has been a great change in income or its purchasing 
power. Are they among the one-fifth or the four-fifths ? 

Limiting the question to employers and employed in large 
concerns, industrial or commercial, there are glaring instances 
of alteration of distribution of income, and these naturally 
arouse suspicions on both sides. The question is how far they are 
exceptional, what proportion do they bear to the whole? If 
the truth of your statement could be established it would tend 
to allay jealousies and promote harmony. Of course income 
must be taken net—e.g., deducting allowances for travelling 
expenses paid to employed and excess profits paid to the 
Government by employers.—Yours, etc., W. H. G. S. 

[We ne shortly to publish an article on this subject.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


“LIBELLING THE BRITISH SOLDIER” 


To the Editor of Taz New SratTEesMANn. 

Sin,—In the article bearing the above title which appears 
in your issue of September 14th the writer misses an important 
point. One of the results, as he says, of Mr. Bottomley’s 
facetiousness may be reprisals on our own men. But another 
result, well known to every soldier, is that troops who give no 
quarter find themselves resisted with desperate courage. Wholesale 
killing may act as an apéritif to John Bull. In the field it doesn’t 
pay, and divisions or brigades with a reputation for relentlessness 
are often accused by other troops of “‘ spoiling the pitch.” 

This is one of the few points upon which soldiers of all ranks 
and nations are fairly well agreed. | So the Germans, for instance, 
spread tales of our mercilessness and, alternatively, the French 
drop leaflets on the Germans, assuring them of kind treatment 
if they surrender. Especially at a moment like this, when 
German troops must be more than usually out of sympathy 
with the forces directing them, you are right to discourage 
such bad propaganda.—Yours, etc., OFFICER. 
September 16th. 





MULTIPLICATION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A few evenings ago the question of the birth-rate came 
up for discussion among the members of a small mess at present 
in a remote corner of Palestine. For what end are the advocates 
of an increased birth-rate working? For a greater man-power, 
more cannon fodder for the future? Surely the high birth-rate 
among Germans in the past has rendered possible their present 
aggression. 

Increase of population over accommodation caused the south- 
ward march of the Huns on Rome, the periodical swamping of 
civilisation on the Mediterranean by recurring hordes of Semites 
from Arabia. I would never number these clamorous advocates 
among those who sincerely look for the future peace of the world. 
It may be they desire to increase the sum total of human happi- 
ness by inducing more human beings to live on this planet on the 
assumption that it is better to have a greater number two-thirds 
happy than a smaller number three-fourths. Perhaps “ Lens *’ 
will tell us ?—Yours, etc., 

Palestine. 


THE GERMANS AND SOAP 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—For once your chivalry seems to have led you to give 
to our foes credit that really belongs to our Allies. In your 
excellent article on Dirt (July 27th) you state that the Romans 
are said to have got soap from the Germans nearly two thousand 
years ago. But Pliny (Hist. Nat. XXVIII. 12) refers to “ sapo ; 
Gallorum hoc inventum.’—Yours, etc., 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

August 25th. 


NERO AND S. EAGLE 


To the Editor of Tar New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Lest *“* Solomon Eagle” should meditate an epic poem 
upon fire may I remind him of the unenviable notoriety achieved 
by that wordless poet who fiddled while Rome burned ? 

Probably we have been misjudging that gentleman all this 
time. He was simply moved to poetic ecstasy like Solomon 
Eagle, and expressed it by means of his fiddle.—Yours, etc., 

G. D.S. 


NoTWEN. 


Ian C. HANNAH, 


AUSTRALIAN PRESS DELEGATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—As an ex-Australasian journalist I must protest against 
your grossly unfair and ill-informed comments on the Australian 
Press delegation. The object of the Ministry of Information, 
I take it, has been to secure the presence of representatives 
of the most widely-circulated journals in the Dominions. The 
Labour and Anti-Conscriptionist parties in Australia have 
a wide following at the polls, but their Press is in an extremely 
backward condition. If, for instance, the invitation of the 
Ministry had been extended solely to representatives of that 
Press, only one or two small daily papers in Queensland and 
West Australia would have been represented, and a few obseure 
weeklies elsewhere—in fact, the total number of readers reached 
would have been only a fraction of those represented by any one 
of the representatives of the daily papers of Sydney or Melbourne. 
The “ uproar ” you speak of would probably prove on examination 
to be confined to the editors of Labour papers, who would doubt- 
less have enjoyed a free trip at the Government expense. To 
say that the newspaper reading public of Australia is inade- 
quately represented because of their exclusion is balderdash. 
No Labour journal could be substituted in place of any one of 
the papers represented without a big drop in the number of 
readers reached.—Yours, etc., A. N. F. 

H.M.S. 

[We did not suggest that Labour should have been represented 
proportionately to its strength in the country, but that it was 
grotesque that a minority of opinion (whatever the importance 
of its papers) should have had eleven representatives out of 
twelve.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE MIND OF THE ALL HIGHEST 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Strn,—There is no need to remind any psychologist that the 
habit of counting instead of thinking is one of the most familiar 
signs of mental degeneracy. This fact seems to give a good deal 
of interest to the following passage from the article on the German 
Emperor in the Times newspaper of the 24th ult. by the American 
dentist, Mr. Arthur N. Davis :— 

Before the war he would talk to me incessantly during my work 
whenever its nature enabled him to do so, and yet when I was all 
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through and had hammered the last piece of gold into his tooth and 

announced, ‘* Now, your Majesty, I am through,” he would fre- 

quently remark, ‘‘ Do you know, Davis, you hammered exactly 

185 pieces of gold into that tooth. I counted them!” 

I think Mr. Havelock Ellis and a good many other of your 
readers will find in that as piquant a revelation as I once found in 
“The Battle March of Aigir ” when, with all pomp, it was per- 
formed by the Drury Lane orchestra in the presence of the Im- 
perial Composer, and we all “ perused the carpet ” in a very agony 
of discomfort.—Yours, etc., 


The Authors’ Club. H. M. WALBROOK. 


Miscellany 
EXILES 


‘XYJLES is a remarkable play. I am more sure of 
this than of having understood it. I could never 
undertake to produce it unless the author were at 

my elbow; and when a critic feels like that about a 
play which has excited him it means he has not quite under- 
stood it. What I can do is to give an account of the play 
and show where I was puzzled. But first I must come 
to terms with a misgiving. It is a treat to be puzzled by a 
play. Perhaps I overrate this one because it has puzzled 
me? I do not think that is the case, but that possibility 
is the grain of salt with which what follows must be taken. 
To be made to wonder and to think about characters in 
a play is a rare experience—outside the drama of Ibsen. 
It is a pleasure far excelling the simple pleasure of delighted 
recognition which is all that the character-drawing in the 
ordinary respect-worthy play provides. On the stage 
temptations to superficiality and exaggeration are so many, 
and the dramais aform which requires so much condensation 
of subject-matter and imposes so many limitations that, 
within those limits, all except duffers and men of genius 
are, alas! more or less on a level. Once a certain knack is 
learnt the happy proficient in play-writing finds he can pro- 
duce a play with an expenditure of a fifth of the intellectual 
energy and emotion necessary to produce a novel of the 
same calibre. If he has more to give, it does not show; if 
he has not, it does not matter, for what he may still be able 
to produce may be on a par with the work of a far better 
intellect. Hence it is that there is so much truthin sayings 
like : “ In the art of play- writing construction is everything” ; 
“‘ The idea of a good play should be capable of being written 
on half a sheet of notepaper,”’ etc., etc. They are certainly 
true of the common run of respect-worthy plays, but only 
true of them. 

Exiles excited me for the same reason that the plays 
of Ibsen excite me—the people in it were so interesting. 
Ibsen’s characters have roots which tempt one to pull at 
them again and again. And they are so deeply embedded 
in the stuff of experience that tugging at them brings up 
incidentally every sort of moral, social and psychological 
question, upon which those who would understand them- 
selves and mankind can go on meditating, feeling that 
they have still more tolearn. The relations of his characters 
to each other are presented with a sureness and brevity 
which gives the impression of masterly definition, and 
yet the complexity and obscurity of intimate relations 
between living people at intense moments are there too. 
If one lays a finger on a spinning rainbow top one discovers 
that the effect has been produced by a few discs of different 
coloured paper (red, green, yellow, and blue) superimposed 
upon each other; but while it was spinning that changing 
iridescence had too many hues to be identified. The 
rainbow top will pass as an emblem of the manner in which 
the plays of Ibsen satisfy at once the two prime contem- 





* Exiles. By James Joyce. Grant Richards. 5s. 


plative pleasures—the exercise of the analytical faculty 
and delight in watching the movement of life. 

I do not take Ibsen’s name in vain in connection with the 
work of Mr. Joyce. It is not (I beg you to believe) that 
habit so common in critics of chattering about anything 
but the subject in hand which persuades me to approach 
Eziles through the art of Ibsen. It is extraordinary, but 
the greatest of modern dramatists has as yet only had a 
destructive effect on the drama of this country. The plays 
of Ibsen have destroyed a certain amount of nonsense. Of 
late years his influence has been countered by the sug- 
gestion that he is a writer of problem plays, and ‘‘ problems,” 
it is explained, have nothing to do with art. Ibsen is 
supposed to be out of date! Of all the verdicts which are 
now passed on the writers of the last century, this is the 
one which maddens me most. That great contemplative 
mind . . . but here it wouldindeed be irrelevant to break 
out about him. The point I wish to make is that con- 
structively Ibsen has had little influence. Most dramatists 
have not learnt much from his example. I hail Mr. Joyce 
as one of the few who have grasped the value of two prin- 
ciples in dramatic art of which Ibsen is the master exponent. 
The first is that onthe stage, as in the novel, character (the 
individual) is the most interesting thing, the ultimate thing ; 
for nothing happens at all unless it happens to a particular 
person, and action is dependent on character. The 
dramatist therefore must choose characters who illustrate his 
theme better and better the more he goes into them; so 
that the deeper he digs the clearer sounds in our ears the 
running water of his theme. He cannot dig too deep, if 
he has chosen them well. By what sign is he to know those 
characters? I do not know. His theme, intellectually 
stated, is certainly not the right clue. He usually finds 
them in himself—at least, a shaft which goes down any 
depth is nearly always, I think, opened from within, though 
afterwards sympathy and observation may continue the 
excavation and even control its direction ; but that ground 
is not broken to any depth except by an author who has 
an inner life of his own to explore is certain. Now what 
happens with most dramatists who are blessed with an 
idea is that they allow their theme to control their interest 
in character. In other words, either they have chosen 
characters which only illustrate superficially what they 
wish to show, or they only attempt to understand them in 
so far as they illustrate it. If they get really interested in 
human beings their theme becomes instead of clearer more 
obscure. I know no better test of a dramatist’s imagination 
than observing if this happens. One of the qualities which 
delighted me in Exiles was that evidently nothing would 
induce Mr. Joyce to make his characters less complex and 
interesting than he saw them to be. He would rather obscure 
his theme than do that, and it is a fault on the right side— 
on the interesting side. The second respect in which he 
has learnt from the master is his practice of intensifying 
our interest in the present by dialogue which implies a past. 
What a little scrap of people’s lives adramatist can show us— 
just an hour ortwo! In life it is usually what has gone 
before that makes talk between two people significant. If 
we did not add the days and months and years together 
our relations would be as empty as those of children without 
being as delightful. The deduction is obvious: make 
people talk on the stage as though much had already passed 
between them. Dramatists are too afraid of mystifying their 
audience to use that obvious method of enriching their 
subject ; for that there are not many people as quick and 
clever as themselves is a common delusion among them. 
Sometimes it may be no delusion ; still, I am sure it is not 
necessary to temper their intelligence to the extent they 
commonly do. Besides, it is a writer’s first point of honour 
not to write for people stupider than himself: let birds 
of a feather write for each other. 


The merits of this play make it hard to tell its story. 
Summarised, that story would not distinguish it from many 
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a play in which the love relations of two men and a woman 
wove the plot. Its distinction lies in the relations of the 
three points in that familiar triangle being complex and 
intense. Art is usually so superficial, life so profound. 
I admire Mr. Joyce for having tried to deepen our conven- 
tional simplification of such relations and bring them nearer 
to nature. Now and then I lost my way in his characters 
as in a wood, but that did not make me think they were 
not true; rather the contrary. When I put my finger on 
his spinning rainbow top, I do not see the coloured rings 
which produced that iridescence so definitely as in the case 
ofIbsen. The theme of Eviles is not so clear to me. I con- 
jecture that I get nearest to it in saying that the play is a 
study in the emotional life of an artist. (I am sure, at any 
rate, that I am giving the reader a useful tip in bidding him 
keep one eye always upon Richard Rowan, whatever else 
may be interesting him besides.) And when I say that the 
play is a study in an artist’s life, I mean that its theme is 
the complication which that endowment adds to emotional 
crises which are common to all men. It makes sincerity 
more difficult and at the same time more vitally important. 
Imagination opens the door to a hundred new subtleties 
and possibilities of action; it brings a man so near the 
feelings of others that he has never the excuse of blindness, 
and keeps him at a distance, so that at moments he can 
hardly believe he cares for anything but his own mind. 

When he acts spontaneously, he knows he is acting 
spontaneously—if not at the moment, the moment after— 
much as some people, thought modest, have hardly a right 
to be considered so, because they invariably know when they 
are. Eviles is a play in which two men are struggling to 
preserve each his own essential integrity in a confusing 
situation where rules of thumb seem clumsy guides ; 
and between them is a bewildered, passionate woman— 
generous, angry, tender, and lonely. To understand Bertha 
one need only remember that she has lived nine years with 
Richard Rowan in that intimacy of mind and feeling which 
admits of no disguises, merciful or treacherous ; that she has 
known all the satisfactions and disappointments of such 
an intimacy. Her nature cries out for things to be simple 
as they once were for her; but she, too, has eaten of the 
tree of knowledge and knows that they are not. 

If you ask how Richard Rowan and Robert Hand stood 
towards each other, the answer is they were friends. There 
was a touch of the disciple in Robert. Richard was the 
intenser, more creative, and also the more difficult nature. 
He was an exilein this world; Robert was at home init. But 
the essence of their relation was that they were friends, and 
friends who from youth had made life’s voyage of discovery 
together. One was a journalist, the other an artist; but 
in experience they were equals. Both had lived intensely 
enough, and had been intimate enough to reach together that 
pitch of mutual understanding at which consciousness that 
each is still at bottom solitary is, in a strange way, the ten- 
derest bond between them. Am I over-subtle? I think 
what I mean is recognizable. After all, it is in friendships of 
the second order (Heaven forfend that they should be held 
cheap !) that men are least troubled about the value of what 
they give. It is between these two friends that competition 
for the same woman rises, bringing with it jealousy, suspicion, 
and making candour—the air in which alone such a friend- 
ship as theirs can live—almost impossible. Well, very hard. 
Both make a mighty effort to preserve it ; Richard succeeds 
best; how far Robert Hand failed is not quite clear to me. 
At first Richard thought his friend a common vulgar thief; 
against such a one he would protect Bertha tooth and nail. 
But he has misgivings which in different ways torture him 
more than natural jealousy. Perhaps Robert can give her 
something he cannot (O, he knows how unsatisfying and yet 
how much that has been!); something no human being has 
a right to prevent another having. Thisis the first thing he 
must find out. The scene in Act II. between the two men 
is wonderful in its gradually deepening sincerity. Hand is a 





coward at first, but he gets over that. Then Richard is tor- 
mented by misgivings about himself. Is not there something 
in him (for ties, however precious, are also chains) which 
is attracted by the idea that Bertha might now owe most to 
another—now, at any rate, that their own first love is over ? 
How far is he sincere in leaving her her liberty ? Is it his 
own that he is really thinking of ? Bertha taunts him with 
that. And Bertha’s relation to Robert—what is that? I 
think it is the attraction of peace. To be adored, to be 
loved in a simpler, more romantic, coarser way, what a 
rest ! Besides, Robert is the sort of man a woman can easily 
make happy; Richard certainly is not. Yet, just as she 
decided between them years ago, in the end it is her strange, 
elusive lover who comes so close and is so far away whom 
she chooses. But was she Robert’s mistress ? The dramatist 
leaves that ambiguous. He does not mean us to bother 
much one way or another about that. Richard says at the 
end he will never know what they were to each other; but 
I do not think he is thinking of Divorce Court facts. He 
means how completely Bertha still belongs to him. Bertha 
tells Robert to tell Richard everything ; but does he? She 
also tells him to think of what has passed between them as 
something like ‘a dream.” That, I think, is the line on which 
one must fix one’s attention to get the focus. Robert is 
happy; quite content with that. Perhaps because less hot 
for certainties in life than Richard, he thinks he has enjoyed 
a solid reality. I do not know. 

I have left out much it would be a pleasure to mark. 
Richard’s relation to Beatrice Justice (the other woman in 
the play)—I could write an article on that; but what I 
have written will be perhaps enough to persuade you that 
this is a remarkable play. Desmonp MacCartuy. 


PEACE 


HEN that glad day shall break to match 
“ Before-the-War”’ with “ Since-the-Peace,”’ 
And up I climb to twist new thatch 

Across my cottage roof, while geese 

Stand stiffly there below and vex 

The yard with hissing from long necks, 

In that immense release, 

That shining day, shall we hear said : 

“New wars to-morrow, more men dead”’? 


When peace time comes and horror’s over, 
Despair and darkness like a dream, 

When fields are ripe with corn and clover, 
The cool white dairy full of cream, 

Shall we work happily in the sun, 

And think “ It’s over now and done,” 

Or suddenly shall we seem 

To watch a second bristling shadow 

Of armed men move across the meadow? 


Will it be over once for all, 
With no more killed and no more maimed ; 
Shall we be safe from terror’s thrall, 
The eagle caged, the lion tamed ; 
Or will the young of that vile brood, 
The young ones also, suck up blood 
Unconquered, unashamed, 
Rising again with lust and thirst ? 
Better we all had died at first, 
Better that killed before our prime 
We rotted deep in earthy slime. 
Rosert GRAVES. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN writing the other day about the change in 
the character of certain advertisements, I had 
not seen an advertisement, semi-literary in 

character, which is, I hope, far more disagreeable than any- 
thing ever issued by even the most innovating of American 
publishers. It is headed with a well-known portrait of 
Keats ; chosen possibly because it is the one in which the 
poet is holding his head, a common practice with those who 
are out of sorts. Then follows the advertisement : 


A GREAT POET— 
AND A GREAT TONIC 


PINK RHOMBOIDS. 


Then felt I like some watcher the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


What a bracing effect there is in such lines! (The pity of it, 
that the writer died at 25.) They send the blood along the veins 
with an added glow. Supplement this with Pink Rhomboids, the 
Reliable Tonic. They enrich the blood and increase the number of 
your red corpuscles—the Army Service Corps of the body. 


“Supplement this”! But I will not paint the lily, gild 
refined gold, or add an odour to the violet. I will merely 
say that had Mr. Leacock or Messrs. Lucas and Graves 
composed this advertisement, he or they would have been 
told this was one more example of his or their extravagant, 
though doubtless amusing, humour. The truth of the 
matter is, of course, that truth is even more horrible than 
fiction, which is saying a good deal. 


I do not, of course, suggest that advertisers, who desire 
to make their advertisements attractive, should be debarred 
from “‘ supplementing” their own efforts at composition 
with extracts from great writers. For the relevant extract 
no apology is needed : if a tobacco firm advertises its wares 
with a remark from Charles Lamb that tobacco is the young 
man’s inspiration and the old man’s consolation, or one from 
Burton or Sir W. Raleigh to the effect that this ‘‘weede did 
much solace and gratifie mee when I did finde myselfe full 
of an atrabilious and melancholique humour,” nobody can 
object. Nor can one mind didactic sentences, quotations 
which are current moralizing coin, from being used here as 
everywhere else. The first great inventor of the literary 
advertisement was the late Mr. Eno, or some anonymous 
expert in his employ, who used to muster to the support of his 
excellent and (as I think) palatable medicine all the sages of 
all the ages : Socrates, Epicurus, Zeno, M. Aurelius, Confucius, 
Goethe and Emerson. If Emerson or Zeno said, ‘‘ Virtue is 
the best path to a long life,” or ‘‘ Early to bed and early to 
rise,” Mr. Eno could certainly not be condemned for 
giving the truth a wider currency. One would not object 
to some of Keats being thus employed, as incidental decora- 
tion: ‘‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ” is the sort of 
line that can be used anywhere and has nothing in it 
that will spoil. But not long, beautiful passages, not emo- 
tional passages, not personal things, wantonly linked to 
things with which they have no relation, and profaned and 


vulgarized by the contact. If this kind of thing is to be 
admitted by papers—and it was in a highly respectable 
Chureh organ that I saw the Rhomboid effort—there is 
nothing to protect us from: ‘Tennyson was a great man. 
You can tell him by his bald head, his profile, his beard, and 
his collars. He said: ‘I would that my heart could utter 
the thoughts that arise in me.’ What a loss to literature ! 
Imagine what ‘thoughts’ would have been had his heart 
been able to ‘utter’ them. Yet he had nobody but him- 
self to blame for this disastrous impediment. If he had only 
taken Jimbo’s Pellicules his heart would have been equal to 
any calls he might have cared to make upon it.” Or: 
‘* * Not poppy nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of 
the East.’ Thus Shakespeare, who certainly at times felt 
run down and in need of bucking up. But why did he stop 
the catalogue there? There are syrups which are not 
Eastern and are not ‘ drowsy’; why did he say nothing of 
Blinkers’, the most invigorating syrup in the world?” 
The uses of somebody’s whisky to Adam Cast Forth and the 
application of somebody’s soap to Lady Macbeth’s hands 
offer other possibilities. Are we going to get worse and 
worse and worse ? Speaking dispassionately, I rather 
think that we are. 


ok x * 


My last week’s lapse]into candour on the subject of fires 
has led several correspondents to unbosom themselves. 
They all like fires, and some of them confess to having, whilst 
keeping outwardly countenances of concern, prayed for 
air-raids. One actually says: ‘“‘I was always disappointed 
with the raids. They were never quite bad enough; the 
bombs did not come near enough.” This is where I part 
company with my fellow-savages: the bombs came quite 
near enough for me, and I don’t care if I never see another 
air-raid again. As to fires and poets, it is suggested to me 
that Mr. Edward Carpenter, an author who (as poet) is 
one of my blind spots, has written a fine impression of a fire. 
It is also suggested that Rejected Addresses queered the 
pitch. That had not occurred to me and I daresay that, 
as regards one generation, the brothers Smith did actually 
make it impossible for anyone to write seriously, in metre, 
about a fire. It is difficult to write a thing when you know 
that your most exciting lines will almost inevitably remind 
your readers of something very funny. In each age men of 
genius thus put the comic stamp upon certain scenes and 
objects. There are some objects which are regarded as 
always proper to comedy. An extreme example is the 
Mother-in-Law. Mothers-in-Law are, demonstrably, of all 
kinds, and, like, the rest of the world, they must have been in- 
volved in all sorts of incidents. But acertain type and a cer- 
tain kind of incident have been fixed and come to be regarded 
as representative ; and though a novelist has been able 
to call a serious novel The Mother, and dramatists have 
been able to call tragic plays The Sisters and The Stepmother, 
the man who should bring out The Mother-in-Law: a 
Tragedy would see his curtain go up before an audience 
with its mouth ajar, waiting for the first ambiguous phrase 
to send it into a roar. There are, of course, some subjects 
which in no circumstances could be treated tragically and 
therefore may be left to the humorist without regrets. The 
Old Cheese is.one. 


One of the most striking results of the man-power shortage 
I have noticed is recorded on a card hung up in the window 
of one of the best-known and largest bookseller’s shops in 
the provinces or, indeed, in the kingdom. The proprietor 
announces that owing to his staff having run out he will 
now have to close his shop at one o’clock every day. 


SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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THE WAR AND “BIG BUSINESS ” 


7 Pee of War. By Isaac F. Marcosson. Lane. 
. net. 

Mr. Marcosson is an American journalist of considerable 
ability who seems to have been well stuffed. He has been 
taken, that it is to say, and filled with such information as was 
considered good for him to repeat to an audience; and 
the audience which his informants had in mind was quite as 
much the people of the United Kingdom as the people of the 
United States. Propaganda, as understood by our leading 
official experts, is not always intended merely for allied 
and neutral consumption; nor is it always directed to 
so simple an end as that of winning the war. 


Mr. Marcosson was well chosen for the pur which 
he has been made to serve. He has been, as tells us, 
“one of the historians of so-called Big Business”; and 


he can find no higher praise for the working of any 

of the British war-machine than to compare it to that of an 
American trust. This is in itself significant and ominous. 
Further, he is of an appreciative turn of mind. It matters 
little to him whether he discovers a business man at the head 
of affairs or a soldier presiding over a department of the tech- 
nical details of which he is wholly ignorant. In either case 
he is equally pleased; and his two hundred of 
panegyric dispose altogether of the legend of British muddle 
and set up in its place a picture of efficiency so amazing 
that one wonders the Germans have the impudence to 
stand up against it for a single day. 

Certainly Mr. Marcosson has done his work well. He 
is not to be blamed for a number of minor errors; and 
his account of the manner in which the army is clothed, 
fed, transported and generally looked after is accurate 
in its main lines, brightly written in the style of American 
journalism and calculated to reassure the doubters. He 
was not called upon to draw attention to blots in the record. 
Financial considerations do not come within his survey. 
He has for some reason omitted the various and erratic 
history of the recruiting-machine. The early adventures 
of National Service and the eminent man of business who 
responded so gallantly to the call to do, he did not quite 
know what, have escaped his glance. The miracle of 
organisation at Chepstow goes unmentioned; and Sir 
Eric Geddes appears only as the man chosen by what Sir 
William Watson would call “‘ Unseen Forces””—Mr. Marcosson 
calls it national dissatisfaction with Sir Edward Carson— 
to solve the submarine problem. 

These things are of relatively small importance. Mr. 
Marcosson’s métier is to praise, not to cavil. But it would 
have been better if he had managed always to praise the 
right person. The statement that ‘as the armies swelled 
from hundteds of thousands to millions it became 
apparent that only trained and seasoned business experience 
could successfully cope with a situation that threatened 
to be acute and costly,” and its corollary: “ Early in 1917 
the whole scheme of War Office Contracts . was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Andrew Weir,” are perhaps 
mnocent enough. The suggestion, however, that no change 
of system was needed or made before the early of 
1917 is slightly ridiculous. Two sentences further on 
call for a little more comment : 

As the demands of the armies increased it was found necessary 
to regulate production in all stages of manufacture down to the 
raw materials. Under the Surveyor-General of Supply [Mr. Weir] 
a Director of Raw Materials was appointed in A. H. Goldfinch, a 
manufacturer of wide and seasoned experience. 


Who would suppose from this that the whole system 
of the control of raw materials had been set up and placed 
in full working order before either Mr. Weir or Mr. Goldfinch 
had ever gone near the War Office ? Who would sup 

that these “trained and seasoned” business men re 
done no more than administer and develop schemes which 
were devised in all their main lines by Civil Servants whose 
names Mr. Marcosson seems not to know? But, since 
Mr. .Marcosson distributes so much praise by name, no 
harm can be done by adding a little to his information. 
All the devices which he admires in the commercial side 
of the supply of the army—the control of raw materials, 
the requisitioning of the output of factories (not of the 
factories themselves, as he seems to imagine) and the costing 
of contractors’ prices—were first introduced under the 





supervision of Mr Wintour, the then Director of Army 
Contracts, and his assistant, Mr. Wise. Even many of 
the figures of savings which Mr. Mareosson quotes with 
admiration date from that regime, and are not in any way 
due to the undoubted abilities of Mr. Weir and Mr. Goldfinch. 
The fact is more interesting when it is added that these 


unpraised public servants went to the Ministry of Food 
with Lord ndda when Mr. Weir went to the War Office, 
and must be regarded as responsible for much of the success 


which attended Lord Rhondda’s activities as Food Controller. 

This lapse in Mr. Marcosson’s work seems all the more 
disappointing in view of the fact that he gives due praise 
to such professional public servants as Sir John Cowans, 
the Quartermaster-General, and Major-General Crofton 
Atkins, the Director of Supply and Transport, who success- 
fully supervise vast organisations in return for salaries 
which the exponents of “ Big Business” would despise. 
The effect of much of his book is to suggest that the stuff 
which makes millionaires is not the only stuff from which 
= administrators can be made; and from his chapters 

ealing with the military side of supply the moral may 
be drawn that organising ability is not developed only 
in commercial life or attracted only by commercial rewards. 
And, this being so, the question presents itself whether 
it is altogether wise to place so far-reaching a control of 
industry in the hands of a few industrial magnates. Mr. 
Marcosson has been unfortunately led to suggest that 
it was necessary; and it is not hard to see in his book a 
subtle little piece of propaganda on behalf of the Ministry of 
Supply—a project which was much to the fore a few months 
ago and is now only dormant. A Ministry of Supply 
or Commerce may conceivably be a nece institution ; 
but there are fairly obvious reasons why it should not 
2. in the hands of the princes of “ Big Business.” 
And it has still to be proved that Civil Servants, working 
under political chiefs who take ministerial responsibility, 
are not capable of undertaking the task. 


SHORT STORIES 


Five Tales. By Jonn Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 6s. net. 
The Starry Pool. ByS.G.Tatients. Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

In some of Mr. Galsworthy’s work there has seemed to be a 
tendency to adopt the theory that passion excuses every- 
thing; and yet his work is rarely coloured by that high 
quality of imaginative emotion which seeks expression in 
any of the nobler passions. It is perhaps truer to say that 
for him the absence of passion renders any action inex- 
cusable. Himself unaware of the demands of the intellect, 
overaware of the power of convention, and too apt to believe 
that the whole world fears the Temple as he fears it, he is 
at times almost cruel in his judgment of people who fail 
to resist temptations which he is proud of having conquered. 
The history of artistic hatreds is largely the history of men’s 
anger at their own besetting sins. Most of our cynics are 
sentimentalists in gloom, and most of our sentimentalists are 
uneasy rebels at their natural cynicism. Mr. Galsworthy in 
his campaign against legalism, against property, against 
rules is, we feel, tilting vigorously against what he might 
have been. The result is an art which, in spite of super- 
ficial likenesses, misses the embracing pity of the great 
Russians who are his masters, and misses, too, the acuter 
irony of a Voltaire or a Butler. In the first of these short 
stories we have a typical Galsworthy situation. Keith 
Darrent, K.C., has a wastrel of a brother, weak, impulsive 
and generous, who comes to tell him that he has murdered 
a scoundrel. In his best manner Mr. Galsworthy shows us 
Keith progressing from his first doubts as to whether he 
should not give his brother up to the final cowardice of 
letting another man hang, after Lawrence Darrent has killed 
himself and left a full confession. Mr. Galsworthy is just 
to Keith, but that is all—and none should know better 
than he that to be merely just is to be less than human. 
Indeed here, as in all his writings about law, he treats the 
law’s defenders with a justice only equal to their own. The 
great artist would see Keith the victim of his temperament 
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just as Lawrence is of his. But one need go no further than 
the pages of this book to see how much there is in art when 
even the unsympathetic characters are treated sympa- 
thetically. In “A Stoic” Mr. Galsworthy has written a 
really fine short story. Old Heythorp is not a lawyer. He 
has been a successful, unscrupulous financier, and is now 
nearly ruined ; he is not above petty frauds, as well as high 
finance. Just the creature, you might say, that a novelist 
might attack. But as Heythorp is a lawless, genial old 
pirate, who redeems his callousness to strangers by generosity 
to his friends, bullies his daughter, but looks after his 
bastard grandchildren, Mr. Galsworthy loves him, and 
makes the reader love him. He gives him a great end. The 
old man, with only two passions left, the desire for good food 
and the lust for prettiness, has a great dinner all to himself. 
Here is Heythorp after dinner : 

The faint silvery squealings of the holy woman in the room above, 
the scent of hyacinths, the drowse of the fire, on which a cedar log 
had just been laid, the feeling of the port soaking down into the 
crannies of his being, made up a momentary Paradise. Then the 
music stopped ; and no sound rose but the tiny groans of the log 
trying to resist the fire. Dreamily he thought ‘‘ Life wears you out— 
wears you out. Logs on a fire!” And he filled his glass again. 
That fellow had been careless. There were dregs at the bottom of 
the decanter and he had got down to them. Then, as the last drop 
from his tilted glass trickled on to the white hairs on his chin, he 
heard the coffee tray put down, and taking his cigar he put it to his 
ear, rolling it in his thick fingers. In prime condition ! 

Nothing in the book is quite so good as “A Stoic,” but 
“The Juryman ” is a concentrated and effective attack on 
the rigidity of law, and “Indian Summer of a Forsyth ” 
has a mellow beauty, an absence of striving which gives 
it a definite quality of charm which is not always noticeable 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s work. 

Mr. Tallents is full of charm. Occasionally there is a 
suspicion of self-consciousness about it, due perhaps to the 
deliberately cheerful manner—borrowed from Mr. Belloc— 
which he sometimes affects. But always there is a refresh- 
ing chattiness, a kind of boyish trustfulness in his naivest 
things which refuse to be resisted. The sketches mostly deal 
with domestic life in that vein of foolish wisdom which 
Barrie popularised in Peter Pan; but there are sterner moods 
in Mr. Tallents, and some of the war-stories have a difficult 
and masculine pathos. There is in them all a spirit of 
courage and cheerfulness, of passion for beauty and truth, 
and a sound disregard for the mere trappings of comfort 
and security. And if one suspects that Mr. Tallents prefers 
adventures of the imagination and spirit to those of the 
body, is he not cousin here to all the great adventurers from 
Herodotus to Trelawney and Burton? The man for whom 
adventures are anything but the material for art or gossip 
or love is but a dullard. 


SKETCHES OF WAR 


a Te Arms. By ‘Cenrurion.” Heinemann. 
s. net, 

When the war began a great many persons demanded 
of it that it should forthwith wove great literary art 
as though it had been a creative penny dropped into a 
celestial slot ; and even the Great Public, which does not 
know great literature when it sees it, joined in this cry and 
was inclined to condemn our men of letters for their lack 
of response. This expectation soon passed away. We 
began to recognise that the poets who wrote great poetry 
in the trenches were more likely than not to avoid the 
trenches as a subject till they came out of them. The 
demand for works of art was replaced by a demand for 
competent, vivid accounts of life at the Front, the chief 
interest of which should be their subject. We asked no 
more for war literature which would be valuable independent 
of its theme. 

This demand has been very adequately met and by 
none more successfully than “‘ Centurion.” He has frankly 
taken the attitude of “ telling us all about it,” an attitude 
of Kipling-like omniscience. It is true that when we learn 


of one of his heroes that he “ won his cap as centre-forward 
in the School Fifteen” our confidence in his knowledge 
of technical detail is a little shaken. But that is a small 
thing and he certainly knows a great deal. 

The important thing is that he has been to the places 
and seen the things which he describes and that he has 
an undoubted gift of vivid phrasing in description. He 
is able to take the bare official outlines which one knows 
and to turn them into something real. What all civilians 
want in these days is to put going into the trenches as 
nearly as possible into the same category of experience 
as getting on a bus; and it is “ Centurion’s”’ virtue that 
he really does give his reader considerable help towards 
the accomplishment of this feat. His Day on the Somme 
is a very good specimen of his power of describing what 
he has seen in precise and vivid language : 

It was—or had been—a wood of fir and beech. I recognised 
the trees by their trunks, as an anatomist might recognise some 
extinct mammal by a bone, for these were mere skeletons of trees 
to which not one leaf adhered. Some were cut clean at the base 
as by a woodman’s saw; others were rudely pollarded at the top ; 
many were shivered as by a blast of lightning. It was October, 
and in the valleys below the beeches and poplars were still in full 
leaf; yet in this stricken wood not a leaf nor a blade of grass nor 
even a patch of moss appeared. Our progress was slow and painful, 
for the ground was scooped and moulded into circular pits of a 
surprising symmetry, so close that one could leap from one to the 
other, and so deep that they reached to our shoulders as we stumbled 
into them. They were shell-holes, and from each of them as we 
slid into it there arose an angry hum, swelling into a diapason 
as clouds of large black flies rose in agitation.... The soft, porous 
mud clung to our boots like treacle, and we were glad when the 
trench debouched upon the open ground. Our way to Brigade 
H.Q. lay across a slope covered with strands of rusty field telephones 
and pitted with shell-holes.... At about a hundred yards’ distance 
from our objective I was surprised to see a khaki-clad figure crouching 
in one of the shell-holes with his rifle in his left hand and gazing 
fixedly towards the ridge. One does not usually do outpost-duty 
in the rear. As we came up to him I turned to ask him what he was 
doing there, but as I opened my lips to speak I saw that his 
body was strangely rigid, the hair under his helmet thick with 
flies, and his ears black as ebony. He was dead. 

This is descriptive reporting of unusual excellence; and 
it does convey to the civilian just such an impression of 
the’ appearance of things at the Front as he wants to receive. 
As is only natural in a descriptive reporter, ‘“ Centurion ” 
is not so successful with his delineation of character. Yet 
his justification of the commanding officer who disarmed 
his men and surrendered unconditionally during the retreat 
is very good and convincing ; and in The Powers of Darkness 
he gives a precise and realistic study of a shell-shock case. 
But he does better with general impressions of events 
and circumstances. 


THE CRISIS OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


Three Aspects of the Russian Revolution. By EmiLe 
VANDERVELDE. George Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


On first dipping into this book one inevitably has a 
feeling that a great deal of its interest has evaporated 
between the writing and the printing of it. M. Vandervelde 
describes Russia at the time of his mission to it in May, 
1917, that critical moment when he, together with Mr. 
Henderson and M. Albert Thomas, set out to carry the 
sympathy and advice of Western Europe to the new 
democracy which had arisen in the East. The mission 
was one of the most tragic failures in history, and the 
events which have subsequently swept over Russia have 
taken from M. Vandervelde’s book its immediate and 
contemporary interest. What he describes is ancient 
history. It is for us something finished, something to be 
docketed and put away in the pigeon holes of history 
with the Peloponnesian War and the French Revolution. 

And yet, we must confess, we have found far more interest 
in this historical document of M. Vandervelde than we 
could have expected from any account of a contemporary 
event. Perhaps history is more valuable than journalism 
because the past is more interesting than the present. 
M. Vandervelde paints for us a particular moment in the 


Revolution when, as we now know, the fate of that great 
movement was balanced trembling on a razor’s edge. 
We know even to-day singularly little about the actual 
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conditions in Russia at that moment. The value of 
M. Vandervelde’s book lies in the fact that it gives us a 
description of those conditions by a visitor who was suddenly 
plunged into the midst of them and had exceptional 
opportunities of examining them in their broader aspects. 

e three aspects of the Revolution with which M. 
Vandervelde deals are the industrial, the military and 
the political. His book contains evidence that, when 
he visited Russia, both in industry and in the Army a 
process had set in upon which the future of the revolutionary 
movement depended. When the Tsarist regime suddenly 
was overthrown it was succeeded by a period of complete 
anarchy in factory and regiment. M. Vandervelde tells 
us how at first the management of the factories was taken 
completely into the hands of the workers and the control 
and discipline of the regiments into the hands of the men. 
But very soon the people themselves learnt that a system 
of complete anarchy does not work. In many factories 
the workers themselves after a time reinstated the overseer, 
accountants, managers, etc.; anarchical democracy gave 
place to representative workshops committees; and—still 
more significant—the industrial and economic organisation 
began to fall under the control not of the workshop 
committee of the individual factory, but of the Trade 
Union. The same process of stabilisation appeared in 
the Army. At first the old discipline was completely 
swept away, and the power of the officer wholly 
into the hands of the men and the Soviet. Then the 
stabilising process began, and a new form of discipline 
was evolving, in which the officer was reinvested with 
some of his old powers and the authority of the Soviet 
limited and regularised. The officers themselves admitted 
to M. Vandervelde that “ the Soviets have already rendered 
them great service from a disciplinary point of view.” 

What thwarted this movement towards an orderly 
revolution ? The cause, we think, is to be found partly 
in M. Vandervelde’s third part, which deals with Stockholm 
and the political situation. “‘ When we were in Petrograd,” 
he writes, “they (the Russian people) seemed to have a 
kind of Messianic faith in the Conference,” and the one 
subject which M. Vandervelde’s audiences in factory and 
in Army always recurred to was Stockholm. Surely the 
thwarting of that “ Messianic faith” played into the hands 
of the extremists. But M. Vandervelde, we imagine, will 
not agree with us. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poems Written During the Great War, 1914-1918: An Anthology. 
Edited by Bertram Luioyp. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


, The title of this anthology is as little indicative of a tendency as any 
title well could be; and Mr. Bertram Lloyd, in his preface, explains 
that of the contributors ‘* some are believers in this war, but no other ; 
some are believers in other wars, but not in this one; while some 
have no faith at all in any war.’ It will be observed that the chances 
against any contributor approving of this war are precisely two to 
one. Mr. Lloyd continues that ‘‘ their only common point of agree- 
ment can probably be best described as hatred of the cant and 
idealisation and false glamour wherewith the conception of war is 
still so thickly overlaid in the minds of numbers of otherwise reasonable 
people.” Certainly an anthology compiled by way of counter-blast 
against the dervishes of the Morning Post would be a useful possession, 
but this collection appears to have been made too much with a view 
to exposing shams and not sufficiently with a view to elucidating 
realities. No doubt many evil forces have conspired to exalt the 
institution of war; and they have been given their opportunity 
among the Allies as well as in Germany. But a book which concen- 
trates exclusively on opposing them ends by giving an impression 
that only evil forces are concerned ; and this is a false and a harmful 
doctrine to spread abroad. It would matter less perhaps were the 
anthology confined to poetry of merit. It contains, unfortunately, 
besides good poems by 2. (one hitherto only privately printed), 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, and two or three others, a considerable amount 
of poor stuff, threadbare rant, and raucous satire. The translations 
from German, French, and Russian authors are interesting. 


A Floating Home. By Cyru. Ionipes and J. B. Arx1ns, with illus- 
trations in colour by ArNotp Benyetr. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cyril Ionides is an original genius who has solved the 
: roble: 
of how to live and house a family without paying rent 7 ans 

and the feat was worth writing a book about, even if it had been a 
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RUSSIA 


FROM CZAR TO BOLSHEVIK 
By E. P. STEBBING, Author of ‘** The Glory of the 
Trenches,” ‘* Khaki Courage,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 


Written chiefly in Russia while the events it records were evolving, 
this sober, detailed narrative of the Russian débacle is the best 

and most veracious chronicle of those tragic months that 
has been published. 


GREECE 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—— 


CONSTANTINE, KING AND TRAITOR 


By DEMETRA VAKA, Author of ** A Child of the 
Orient.”” 12s. 6d. net. 


“In some ways the most remarkable book that has seen the 
light for a very long time. . . No student of the history of 
Greece in these latter years can afford to miss it.""—Evening Standard. 








THE BRITISH EFFORT 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR 
- ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, Author of ** The 
ar after the War,” ‘* The Rebirth of Russia,” &c. 
5s. net. 

“ This clear-sighted and vivid American journalist describes in 
detail the wonderful system which the British Command has evolved, 
and his painstaking description is as thrilling as romance to the 
civilian reader.””—Globe. 








THE AMERICAN EFFORT 


OUT TO WIN 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of ** The Glory 
of the Trenches,” ‘* Khaki Courage,” &c. 4s. net. 
“ A timely and enthusiastically written little book."’—Times. 





ROUMANIA 


ROUMANIA, Yesterday and To-Day 
By Mrs. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S., Author of 
**"A Woman in the Balkans.” With an Intro- 
duction and two chapters by H.M. QUEEN of 
ROUMANIA, and a Frontispiece by LOUIS RAE- 
MAEKERS. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A book which invites attention on many grounds. Mrs. 
Gordon, who knows the country well, has a graphic pen, and gives 
her story true actuality.’"—T'imes. 


MACEDONIA 


AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN 


MACEDONIA 
By E. P. STEBBING, Author of ‘* From Czar to 
Bolshevik,” &c. 6s. net. 

“A readable and instructive volume.’’"—Bookman. 


THE NEAR EAST 


ASIA MINOR 
By WALTER A. HAWLEY, Author of ** Oriental, 
Rugs.” With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net, 


An interesting and informing account of that little-known part 
of the Near East—Asia Minor—which the author knows so well. 




















FLANDERS AND AUSTRIA IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


THE MEMOIRS OF SIR ANDREW 
MELVILL, 1624-1672, and the Wars of 


the Seventeenth Century. 
By TORICK AMEER ALI. With a Foreword by 
General Sir IAN HAMILTON. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The translator and editor has done his work well. . . . We 
have nothing for him but praise and congratulation."’—Times. 








John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 
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less amusing book than this. His simple expedient’was to buy a 
barge, fit it up as to make it habitable, and then anchor close to a 
town where there was a suitable school for the children, and whence 
he could take train for the City every morning. If the school proved 
unsatisfactory or the train service deteriorated, there was nothing 
to do but to up anchor and look for somewhere better; and when 
accommodation proved limited, all that was necessary was to add 
another boat and make the beginnings of a fleet. It sounds simple ; 
and Mr. Tonides proves it cheap, for he gives a full account of the 
initial expenses. He avers, moreover, that it is the most comfortable 
way of living possible to devise; but not everyone would like the 
prospect of returning late at night from the theatre and wading home 
through the pools in the mud-banks in evening-dress and sea-boots 
because there was not enough water to float a boat. It is all a matter 
of taste, however ; and those whose tastes are nautical will very likely 
sigh with envy and consider that Mr. Ionides has discovered the ideal. 
Even those whose tastes are a little dryer will perhaps admit that 
the society of Essex bargemen would make up for many discomforts. 
The bargeman, as Mr. Ionides and Mr. Atkins have studied him, is an 
entertaining creature, whose life is varied, whose outlook is humorous, 
and whose dialect is agreeable. Sam Prawle’s tales of salvage are 
charming, and the story of the salvaged horse, though a little cruel, 
is entirely in the spirit of the Essex mud-flats, and is admirably told. 
The study of the dialect which the authors have made is a useful and 
interesting piece of work; and their glossary has its own charm. 
Last, but not least, come Mr. Arnold Bennett’s water-colours, which, 
though their connection with the book is not very close, provide it 
with a visible background and add to its attractiveness. Mr. Bennett, 
we imagine, would like his pictures judged on their merits, but does 
not expect it. They are not so distinguished as his novels. But 
they are, nevertheless, pleasant pictures which render the atmosphere 
of the Essex coast and rivers very faithfully ; as amateur work goes 
they are unusually good; and if they were not by a master in 
another art they might perhaps receive more praise and less patronage 
than is likely to be actually the case. 


THE CITY 


T the meeting of shareholders of the London City 
and Midland Bank held a week ago for the purpose 
of approving the amalgamation with the London 

Joint Stock Bank, Sir Edward H. Holden, in the most 
spirited fashion, put the case for banking amalgamations, 
and most of his arguments were powerful. People who 
oppose the tendency for banks to grow larger are 
eager themselves against a world tendency. How can it 
expected that, with every other industry pursuing a 
licy of concentration and forming itself into fewer but 
arger units, the banking industry which finances them 
should stand aside as though no changes were occurring in 
the world? The Chairman of the London City and Midland 
Bank argued that banking amalgamations were taking 
place in all parts of the world, notably in Germany, 
America, Sweden, Canada, and Australia, and that the cry 
in all countries was ‘ Make the banks larger and stronger.” 
After the war, said Sir Edward Holden, we shall be faced 
with the proposition of a Government bank being established, 
but if the joint stock banks take a broad view of the situation 
by making liberal advances, “ we might be able to carry 
our industries through the difficult times without the estab- 
lishment of any Government institution.” 


* * * 


In this connection, it is interesting to read in the August 
circular of the National City Bank of New York that bankers 
there are somewhat perturbed at the new competition which 
may be expected from Government agencies and co-operative 
institutions fostered by the Government. The Post Office 
Savings Bank, which is quite a recent creation in the United 
States, has already $137,000,000 of deposits, and the’ restric- 
tions at first placed upon such deposits are being largely 
removed. A recent Farm Loan Act authorises the establish- 
ment of farm loan associations with Government support, 
which may receive deposits at 4 per cent., and federal land 
banks are providing farmers with loans on mortgage. 


* * * 


The following comparisons, from the point of view of 
magnitude of deposits of the five greatest German and the 


five greatest British banks, were given at the London City 
and Midland Bank meeting referred to: 


GERMANY. 
Bank. Deposits. 
£ 
Deutsche. . ~~ ~~ és 7 - .. 450,000,000 
Disconto-Gesellischaft .. mt - = .. 800,000,000 
Dresdner. . oe “a a aa o .. 220,000,000 
Bank fiir Handel und Industrie - ne wil 90,000,000 
Commerz und Disconto ie vel a3 ‘a 80,000,000 
£1,140,000,000 
UniTeD KinGpom. 
Bank. Deposits. 
o 
London Joint City and Midland .. os .. $14,000,000 
Lloyds .. ee - a ne a -. 800,000,000 
London County Westminster and Parrs .. .. 250,000,000 
Barclays ee oe oe oe oe -+ 220,000,000 
National Provincial and Union of England -+ 180,000,000 
£1,264,000,000 





Another interesting statement was that the London City 
and Midland Bank had purchased the old premises of the 
Dresdner Bank in Broad Street. 


* co a 


Judging by the rumours that are floating about in catering, 
provision, and grocery trade circles, there can be little doubt 
that a number of big amalgamations are under consideration. 
I hear that one big catering company is extremely anxious 
to find an outlet for some of its specialities by acquiring 
control of multiple shops ; whilst another big concern which 
does own multiple shops but realises its own inadequacies-in 
the matter of organising brains is looking round for an 
alliance that will make good this deficiency. It will be 
recollected that some time ago Lipton made proposals to 
the Aerated Bread Co. which were rejected, and that the 
latter now proposes amalgamation with Buszards, the well- 
known West-end confectioners. This scheme has not met 
with much approval, and A.B.C. shares have fallen on it, 
until the issue this week of a circular by the chairman, 
pointing out the advantages of the scheme. It is stated 
in some quarters that Buszards is largely controlled by the 
J. Lyons & Co. group, and, if this is true, further develop- 
ments may occur. ‘ 


There has been much more activity this week in industrial 
shares, particularly those which are favourites in the Mid- 
lands. A good idea of how the best industrial shares are 
appreciating in price is shown by the following shares, all 
of which have been mentioned favourably in these notes 
within the last eight weeks ; the present approximate price 
is given first and the price at which they have been men- 
tioned here within the period named is shown in brackets : 
Gloucester Railway Wagon and Carriage Co., 63s. (60s.) ; 
Triumph Cycle ordinary, 50s. 9d. (48s. 9d.); Ebbw Vale 
Steel, Iron and Coal Co. ordinary, 82s. (27s. 6d.); Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada, 22s. 74d. ex div. (20s. 44d.) ; Mexican 
Eagle Oil, 78s. (74s. 6d.); Baldwins, Ltd., partly paid, 
24s. 6d. (22s.); Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 71s. (60s.); Kansas Oklahoma Oil 7 per cent. Part. 
Pref., 12s. 3d. (11s. 14d.). 


* ae %* 


Birmingham is now paying increasing attention to motor 
and cycle shares, in particular Napiers and Rovers, but this 
movement looks like being a little overdone. On the other 
hand, Birmingham can certainly boast that it has made 
some huge profits on its specialities lately, that great 
favourite, Birmingham Small Arms Ordinary, standing now 
at 84s. as against 73s. 9d. a month ago. From the purely 
investment point of view, the best purchases among the 
Birmingham stocks are probably Baldwins shares already 
mentioned, and Dunlop Rubber Company at about 84s. 


Emit DAVIES. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1918 
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WE 


WHEN 


PEACE 


COMES 


COMMON responsibility rests on every 

member of the professional and business 
world, each in his particular sphere of influence 
—the duty of encouraging enlightened practice in 
regard to fuel consumption. 


HEN peace comes—and for 

W long enough after—we shall 
have to pay for the war (and 

then to maintain our position among 
the nations) by increasing our output. 


Are our industries to be hampered by 
scarce and dear coal ? 


If we go on burning crude coal at 
the present rate of consumption, Yes : 
for our reserves are by no means in- 
exhaustible. But science points out that 
the commonsensible alternative is the 
use of gas, which not only saves coal 
for the nation but also saves money 
for the manufacturer. 


The special “ Industrial Efficiency ” 
numbers of “A Thousand and One 
Uses for'Gas” prove this statement up 
to the hilt, and will be sent free of 
charge to any interested reader who 
applies to the address given below. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster. SW. 


X30 


, as See ee 


ee 
Sources of Success 


Success in life as in warfare can only 
be achieved by energy and persistence. 
But these all-important qualities in the 

» individual depend upon the main- 
tenance of subtle sources of vitality 
which must daily be replenished 
and rebuilt, Every output of 
energy, every persistent effort, ex- 
hausts ‘part of the reserves stored 
in the body to meet the daily 


demands, and unless these reserves are quickly 
replenished the demands of the next day over- 
take the supply, and loss of efficiency results. 





Wherever the nerves or tissues are underfed, 
or the strength is flagging, ‘BY NOGEN* is a 
valuable and agreeable food. 





Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
BS 4 








SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST INDIES 


SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/+ 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
communications fr i Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EpUcATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 
= of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/. per 
inch. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, C.H., D.Eng., D.Se., M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 


EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
annum, and tenable for three years, are offered. 
(a) Two Scholarships open tomen and women who will not have completed their 
= aS the beginning of the University Session in which they enter the 
versity. 
(b) Two Scholarships restricted to the “‘ sons of workmen earning daily or weekly 
——, and foremen of workmen and managers." 
An EXAMINATION for the above Scholarships will be held 
NEXT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by Octo ber sist. voices gupeen 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from the undersig ned. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 











BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
MILLICENT FAWCETT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Applications invited for a POST-GRADUATE RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP 
IN . ana Shay a A — during = bay 7 open to women holding Honours 
’ uivalent, from an Engli niversity. Applications must 
received by October 10th, 1918.—Further information f. th 
College, Regent's Park, N.W. 1. a 





LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Headof the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
ceurse —— for Social Work extending over one or two years. Department 
bas also a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
peg me my bY baw omy = ps Cootien of oe Ministry of Munitions.— 
cto ° to . 
cen el ne ne or —hepeeee ‘Sapply tothe Secretary, Lendon 








NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—SOCIAL STUDY 
DIPLOMA AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS.—The Social 
Study Course of Practical Training Lectures includes a Genera! Preparation 
for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular fields of work, suck 
as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and ion Inspection, Industrial 
After-Care, Public Assistance, and the duties of Officials of Employment Exchanges 
and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends over nine months 
(from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not already 
made ts for resid are advised to communicate with the Warden, The 
Women's Settlement, 318 Summer-lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about £10. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

CAMPDEN HILL-ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lanz-Crayvron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Stwdents are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of - 
sity ; length of Course three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Do P and (6) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers ; 
fee 25 . The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 


these Courses. 
in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
eommence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80, 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


T= UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 


SCIBNCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ied for University graduates and = 




















ing over one t 


or two years, are provid 
wishiag te qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. s are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University.—Full parti may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





This training is recognised Sanitary Institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres. 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., bas opened an Emrtorment Bureau, licensed 

the Londen County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help te enquirers 

A aeminal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers 5 
peried of three months. 





RAINING FOR CHILDREN’S NURSES.—An opportunity is 
offered to well-educated girls to qualify as specialised Children's Nurses. 
Practical experience in care of infants and children. Opportunity to observe 

Montessori methods. Courses in all essential subjects. One year's residential train- 
ing. Good post under proper conditions assured to succossful students.—King 
Arthur's School, 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 








SCHOOLS. 


MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress : Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge. 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of thecom- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 





for ye ye the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. | 


and all such subjeste 
Gerrard's Cross is 
The house is 


Ly yt girl's education, 180 ~ 4 
as every *s education, guineas a year. 
300 ft. above py Ay on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION es 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Danciag. 

, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting. History of Art, Gardening. 

ts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
during Preparatory age 


Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH caorEs N. 
ouse for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situation. Aim uee- 
< red lopment as individuals ends bh ; po t, Pupils pre- 
; i tion ti t sical develo: . 
je for ogg CR iggy = yp couse fer senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus en application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


of 
S Prospectus on te Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newsa- 
ham College titknorioal Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Cellege. 























APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





WANTED, immediately, MISTRESS for CHESISTRY, and, if 
ible, TANY; -resident. Applications invit or temporary or 
pommel paw + AR, dating from September or January. Salary accord- 
img to qualifications.—Apply Miss Crarx and Miss Ets, Crobam Hurst School, 








roydon. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
: . RITING of every 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and | Tm ma 4, com 


A aay vided. Meetings, Sermons reported.- 
M ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 








WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 

and women in ‘* Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ consisting of lect 
practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the prospectus and furthee 
information concerning hee. bursaries, etc., cam be obtained on application to W. M. 


Gissons, Registrar. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 


Traininc CoLLece RECOGNISED BY THE Boarp oF EpucaTION 


OURSES OF PREPARATION for Men and Women desiring to 

C teach in Continuation Crasses or in the classes beld in Clubs and Adult 

Associations. Residence and Day Continuation School at Canning Town East. 

Early application should be made as to certificates, grants or scholarships, fees, etc., 
to Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock Square. 


HE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING. Under the auspices of the University. The next Session will 
commence on October 8th. The Courses will comprise both the delivery of 

ical Lectures and the direction of actual practice in Social Work. The 
Subjects of Study will include Ethics, Economics, Hygiene, and Iadustrial History and 
Legislation, treated from the Social point of view.—For particulars apply to the 
Director, Miss Nora Mivnes, B.Sc., 44 Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W. 6. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hen. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Seheolarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal. Miss z. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 














Univarsrry Counszs in Ants, Scrzncz, Mepicing, aad Enornseaine for a 


and Women. 


Fee 10 guineas a year. Hoste! for Women Students. 
Nminary Course for Air Pilots. from 


Prospectus post free ReorsTear. 


TYPING (confidential work under- 

ce and kept in order. Transle 
tions, Blue Book and Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


|= desires to SHARE her bright FLAT in St. John’s Wood 


GHORTHAND and 
taken), 





with another. (Furnish own bedroom.) Rent moderate.—Write M. S., cle 

9, Langford Place, N.WW. 8. 

TION QUESTION and Birth Control. Pest free ad. 
ae 4 . 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 











Changes of Address 

UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a change of 
address are particularly requested to write 
early in the week. Notice of any such change 

received later than Wednesday in each week cannot 
be dealt with. All such communications must be, 
addressed to The Manager, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2.- 














Printcd for the Proprietors by W. Srzarcur & Sons, Lrps, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pustisninc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 


Kingsway, Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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